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THE UNFORESEEN 

CHAPTER I 

The wind had been blowing hard all day from 
river to river, sending the dust through the cross 
streets of the city, but now that the sun had gone 
down the wind had dropped also; the cold air 
seemed to have an exhilarating sparkle in it caught 
from the illimitable afterglow that flooded the sky 
somewhere beyond the gathering darkness. The 
windows in the shops on either hand were pricked 
out suddenly with lights, row upon row, and far 
above the electric arcs trembled into pointed silver 
stars; a pale moon hung on the farther horizon, 
seeming somehow to tell of bare and quiet fields and 
the icebound curves of brooks as it shone on the 
avenue below, down which Evelyn was walking 
briskly. The fiery eyes of the automobiles gleamed 
as they sped past, and the harness on the high- 
stepping carriage horses glittered as it shook. There 
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was a general rush and hurry, that was different 

from the rush and hurry of the business hours, in 

the speeding vehicles and the briskly moving people 
on the pavements; it was as if every one were being 

called to some rest or pleasure, to which he could 

not get quickly enough, that might fitly end the day. 

Evelyn had a feeling of pity for the people who 
were hurrying out of town by subway and trolley, 
to suburban homes; although there had been no 
special joy to crown her evenings for a long time, 
the rush and the glitter and the spectacle of the 
city in this alluring moment when the light of the 
fading sunset was caught into the myriad lights of 
the night had not yet lost its call to the imagination; 
it seemed as if there was always something unfore- 
seen that might happen. 

She had cut her day's work short by an hour 
that she might go to the five-o'clock tea from 
which she was now returning. It had been a 
tame and unimportant function, though her fancy 
had painted it beforehand as full of interesting 
possibilities. The hostess, Mrs. Crosby, a large 
woman in trailing mauve satin, had indeed 
greeted her warmly, but her rolling, executive 
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eye and her cordial handclasp had passed 
immediately on to others. Every one had seemed 
part of an intimate circle but Evelyn and a few 
strangers. She had found herself obliged to have 
recourse to the humiliating social art of trying to 
appear entertained, as she sipped her cup of tea 
and nibbled at her sandwich by the rose-shaded 
candles in the tea-room, making the most of her 
moment's conversation with the pretty young girl 
who presided at one end of the table, and the few 
people whom she knew slightly, and who stopped 
to speak to her in passing. Some of them were 
going to a dance that evening; another group, she 
gathered, had a theatre party on hand; women 
leaned across her to make engagements in which 
she had no place. 

Mr. Charlton Race, the young author who had 
been offered as the star of the occasion, had remained 
standing, tall and slight, with a fine uplift to his 
head, in a far corner of the drawing room, talking 
and laughing with an admiring group of whom the 
graceful, fair-haired Mrs. Sellier, in a green velvet 
hat with white plumes, was the most prominent. 
Evelyn had not, so far as she knew, even caught 
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from him the acknowledging glance that might 
show an agreeable sense of one's existence. She 
could not say to herself afterward, vindicatingly: 
"He would have liked to know me"; though she 
had thought all the week over the exact words in 
which to question him about the final problematic 
scene in his novel — not that she, or any one else, 
for that matter, had been particularly impressed 
with the book, but it politely stimulated what interest 
you had when you met the author. Mr. Race 
might have been pardoned for imagining that the 
world talked of little else. Evelyn had thought 
of him not as a man, but as an intellect, and it was 
intercourse with intellect for which she thirsted; 
she had prefigured a long conversation together — 
while instead she had been conversing reluctantly 
with little, elderly, deprecating Miss Tucker, who 
knew fewer people than she did. 

There was always an absurdly uneasy feeling that 
you mustn't be seen talking too long to any one 
person at a tea — you ought to have so many acquain- 
tances that you could only speak a word to each. 
Evelyn had looked among the incoming men for 
Mrs. Sellier's brother, Mr. Forbes, a much older 
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man than Mr. Race, whose presence, although he 
seldom did more than greet her pleasantly, always 
gave her at least that sense of acknowledgement. 
There had seemed to be no further reason for her 
staying. In twenty minutes from the time of her 
entrance she found herself on the pavement again, 
though as soon as she was out there she wished her- 
self back. 

Something really nice might have happened 
if she had only tried it a little longer. The 
glimpse of herself in the long mirror in the dressing 
room when she went up there for her wrap was at 
least reassuring. The dark-blue cloth gown that 
she had worn for two seasons fitted perfectly to her 
tall and beautiful figure, the curve of the big soft 
black hat with its long gleaming buckle appro- 
priately framed her brown hair, the gray sueJe 
gloves and the slim, well-shod foot that she saw 
advancing in the glass completed the satisfactory 
effect; her plainness was at least all right. The 
long enveloping dark-blue cloak with its sable- 
trimmed sleeves and collar was the one really hand- 
some garment that she possessed — it had been 
her grandmother's, and fashion and a new lining 
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had made it delightfully usable again. Evelyn 
felt not only its warmth but the inheritance of 
"family" when she had it on. 

As she hurried down the avenue now the dark- 
ness began to settle down; single figures came out 
from the lighted shops, and, passing swiftly by the 
gleaming silversmith's window and the florist's 
with its bunched pink roses and spiked palms, 
were lost in the darkness ahead. A thin young man 
took off his high hat and stopped to say: "Good 
evening, Miss Gaynor!" 

"Oh, good evening, Mr. Barlow," said Evelyn, 
stopping also. "I've just been to Mrs. Crosby's 
tea. Are you going up there now.?" 

"No, I don't think so," said Mr. Barlow. "Glad 
to see you looking so well." For a moment he 
seemed as if about to join her, and then, with another 
"Good evening," passed on. 

She had no interest in Mr. Barlow, but she smiled 
to herself at the incident, a charmingly quizzical 
little smile that curved the corners of her mouth. 
If she had been any other girl than herself he would 
probably have been drawn toward walking along 
beside her. As it was — she passed by an Armenian 
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woman squatting on the pavement, around the 
corner of the side street, with a basket of laces, 
unheeding the whining call, " Lady buy some lace — 
I ain't sole no lace to-day, honest I haven't," and 
then, suddenly turning, retraced her steps, and 
capturing a reluctant quarter, the only coin in the 
bottom of her bag, purchased a yard of the useless 
commodity, and went on her way childishly pleased 
with the blessings showered on her. Never could 
Evelyn pass by a call for help that reached her inner 
consciousness without feeling as if in saving those 
necessary pennies she had lost something priceless 
and irretrievable; the feeling was so ingrained in 
the depths of compassion of her nature that she 
now no longer strove to resist it, unwise though she 
owned that her action might sometimes be. Per- 
haps side by side with the nobler impulse there was 
also a little of the underlying superstition of the gam- 
bler, who hopes to win luck for himself by giving. 
As she hurried along now the clear and frosty air 
brought a glow to her cheek and a sparkle to her 
eye — each breath that she drew made her more 
vigorously alive. Oh, if she were only to have 
some real treat to-night! She was just in tune 
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for it. Her imagination rioted as ever in the impos- 
sible when there was need to keep up her spirits. 
Suppose she were to go home to her empty little 
flat and find the tiny living room filled with red 
roses that somebody had sent there; suppose there 
should be an unexpected note in her mail- box that 
would say: 

Dear Miss GaynoTy will you join us to-night at the 
opera? We will stop for you with the carriage at — 

Or it might be a telephone just after she got in: 

Ohy Evelyny is that you? Don't wait to change^ 
put what you need in a bag and come up at once to 
dinner and for the night. We have seats for " What 
Every Woman Knows.'* 

Or perhaps the invitation would be for a 
motor ride. If she were in the position of some 
of the people that she knew, it seemed to her 
that she would delight in thinking of just such 
surprises for those less fortunate than she. She 
had left the avenue now, and was hurrying down 
a side street and across town through an older 
residential quarter, still respectable though gone 
to seed, away from the brilliant lights and the 
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crowd. Most of the brown-stone steps were chipped 
and dirty, the iron railings were grimy, and the 
curtains at the narrow windows at the side of the 
front door bedraggled. Ash cans stood out by the 
curb, and every person who entered these uninviting 
mansions did so by a latch-key. This was, how- 
ever, diversified by an occasional house, built 
exactly the same as the others, of which the front 
premises showed shiningly scrupulous care; where 
the bellhandle shone, the doormat was thick and 
imposing; where the white lace-edged shades were 
pulled down to the fraction of an inch at the windows, 
and a white-capped maid could be seen answering 
the bell, and giving a glimpse of a handsome interior; 
such a house was still in the hands of the original 
owner. 

Near the end of this block an apartment 
house of cheap light stone took up some fifty feet 
frontage, and at either side of the two pillared, low- 
stepped entrances a doctor and a dentist displayed 
their signs. The street was dark in front here, 
though a little farther down there were the electric 
lights of a broad intersecting avenue, from which 
came the subdued roar and jar of the elevated trains. 
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This thoroughfare savoured of an unpleasant foreign 
population, where children played on the edge of 
the gutters, and bright-shawled women sat with 
their babies on the open cellar steps. 

The apartment was in a convenient locality, but 
Evelyn hated the approach to it with all the sensitive- 
ness of one not city born. The shabby, unkempt 
houses and the plumber's shop at the corner, with its 
eternally chill white bathtub, wore on her with their 
daily recurrence; there was no way of escape from 
them possible except far around by that much worse 
approach of the foreignly populated avenue, from 
which at the moment came the strains of a hand- 
organ playing the Miserere from Trovatorey 
heard between the blasts of an on-coming auto- 
mobile — behind the latter plodded slowly a lone- 
some, jangling push-cart, the form of the long- 
bearded man behind it bent over into the 
shadows. 

Evelyn opened the door, looking hopefully in her 
box for the note, but there was none there. She 
went up the long flights of stairs between the cell- 
like, gray rounding walls of the hallway, lighted on 
each landing by a single dim gas burner; she 
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had five flights to go up, but Evelyn was used to hill- 
climbing in her native town, and was not even out of 
breath when she entered her own apartment. No, 
there were no roses adorning it — there was no 
surprise of any kind. Everything was exactly 
as she had left it. 



CHAPTER II 

The room was very small, but prettily furnished 
— the low couch with its piled-up sofa pillows, 
the table, covered with books and magazines, the 
black-framed photographs on the dark green walls, 
all made an interior that was inviting enough to the 
uninitiated. Evelyn only saw that everything needed 
dusting; it irritated her at times that she had no 
chance to keep things really clean, as she had been 
brought up to think things ought to be kept. To 
add to this feeling of unkemptness there was the 
knowledge that the dishes from last night's spread 
for the girls were still unwashed, littering up the 
tiny kitchen; the thought almost prohibited the pros- 
pect of cooking any dinner for herself. She did not 
need anything to eat yet, anyway. 

She took off her long fur-collared coat, and threw 
it over the back of a chair, and sat down on the 
lounge without removing her hat, the arm that 
propped her cheek resting on a cushion of dull Indian 

14 
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red, and her head thrown back in a favourite but 
unc6nsciou8 attitude that showed her long throat 
and the endearing softness under her tilted chin — 
a veritable "sweet spot," such as one kisses in 
very little children. There was always a sugges- 
rion of something childlike about Evelyn, in 
spite of the fact of her height and the dig- 
nity of her twenty-six years; her abundant brown 
hair, which, no matter how it was arranged, 
always fell loosely around her face, showed a babyish 
gold at the ends, and the gaze of her dark blue eyes 
seemed candidly to puzzle over life. 

Evelyn never thought of herself as beautiful, her 
two sisters, with their brilliant complexions, were con- 
sidered the handsome ones of the family, though her 
usually pale skin was clear and fine; but any one 
might have wondered, seeing her now, that with all 
the social amusement and pleasure of a great city 
going on around her, so lovely a young woman should 
be left here to-night, out of every thing and alone. 
Evelyn wondered herself that when so many people 
seemed attractive and desirable to her, that her 
presence should excite no reciprocal feelings in them. 
There were certain men and women of literary 
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or social prominence whom she had met at intervals 
ever since she had come to town and whom she 
had longed to know better; they were always agree- 
able to meet, they greeted her cordially, even admir- 
ingly, and gave her what seemed individual attention 
for the time being, and there it ended. They had 
their own friends, and it was supposed that she 
also had hers. 

Even where she added to her acquaintance 
among them it still meant nothing further than 
another invitation to tea, or to a reception or 
a recital of some kind; it was the other people who 
had the theatre parties, the little intimate suppers or 
the state dinners given for them, though there again 
she would so gladly have included some of the number 
for special entertaining on her part, if it had been 
possible for her to do so; you couldn't give the kind 
of entertaining that won a return of hospitality 
from that circle without either money — or a 
home. 

A home! Evelyn had one, indeed, although it 
was of no use to her here. She had not wanted 
to stay in it, but if it were to vanish entirely. . . . 
She opened the drawer of the table beside her and 
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took out a letter received from her mother that 
morning She spread out its fifteen pages before 
her, and began to read it once more. 

"Brandon, N. Y., Jan. 14th. 
" My Darling Child : 

" I am writing you a line in the greatest haste^ to 
tell you that the new doctor wants to rent our house; 
the situation is as desirable for a physician now as 
in your father s time. He will take it for a year, if 
we are willing, as it stands, with the furniture, if 
he can have the option of buying it later. He will 
pay us fifteen dollars a month, which you know is a 
very large rent as things go here, though I suppose 
not much for New York. 

Sarah and I were counting up last night 
and we thought we might venture to take 
a little money from our small capital^ and go 
out to your Uncle Horace in Los Angeles for a few 
months, as he has been begging us to do for so long. 
I am sure it would be more economical in the end. 
Hopper is charging two cents more a pound for 
beef, and Sarah insists on my having beef tea every 
day, although / do not need ity and am getting so that 
I hate the sight of it. I am sure that California 
fruit — in California — would be much better for 
me, and the climate every one says is wonderfully 
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strengthening. There has been a great deal of 
snow here this winter. Do not mention anything 
about the beef tea when you write. Sarah is getting 
so sensitive^ and she worries over me unduly. She 
is a dear and devoted daughter, but what she needs 
is a rest from housekeeping. Last summer when 
Marian and the children were here she went through 
a great deal we did not mention to you at the time.*' 
— If any subject had been left unthreshed on her 
vacation, Evelyn did not know it! 

"If we are still away Marian can not, of course, 
come here next summer, and that seems dreadful to 
mey but still, as Sarah saysy she has her husband and 
her children. We have had half the neighbours here 
already this morning to ask if it is actually true that 
we think of going. But it is youy my darling child, 
that I am thinking of; as we both said, if you want to 
come back home tolive nothing will induce us to consid- 
er the proposal to leave it; we would both rather have 
you with us than anything else. It is the idea of 
leaving you alone that upsets me now. Of course, 
you have your Aunt Gracie within reach, although, 
as you write, she is so occupied with her social 
duties that you see very little of her; still, it is the 
greatest comfort to us to know that she is there if you 
need her. She writes a beautiful letter, and as your 
dear father's only sister she cannot help taking a 
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deep interest in you. I hope you will take pains to 
go and see her as soon as possible after receiving 
this, and acquaint her with our plans. But 
if you are tired of your work and the city life, say 
so at oncey and nothing else will be considered. We 
will gladly keep the house if you will come back 



to us." 



The letter went on and on with its loving circumlo- 
cutions, and the divided feelings of a mother of three 
daughters, interspersed with pages of statistics as 
to California. Evelyn had had no thought of return- 
ing to Brandon, yet the idea of having nothing to 
return to gave her a strange shock. The elevated 
trains in the next avenue jarred the house in passing, 
the steam heat in the radiators knocked and banged 
in the stillness, the small nickel clock on the mantel 
ticked away an hour as Evelyn sat there. Instead 
of thinking out the situation coherently, her mind 
seemed to see only different situations and phases 
of the past — that apparent formless rattling together 
of kaleidoscopic bits out of which, after all, some 
distinctive shape is at last evolved. 



CHAPTER III 

Evelyn Gaynor had come to town two years 
before from the up-state country town where she 
had lived with her mother and elder sister, Sarah; 
Marian, the "middle" one, had married at nine- 
teen — in her capacity as a youthful wife and 
mother she had absorbed all the family attention, 
whether absent or present, ever since. The house, 
which stood in the midst of a broad lawn facing on 
an oak-shaded main street, was one of those build- 
ings which, made imposing to the view by large 
surrounding piazzas, had never been really big 
enough to give comfortable living capacity to the 
people within it. Evelyn could never remember 
a time when half her belongings were not crowded 
into Sarah's room, or Sarah's crowded into hers, 
to accommodate long-remaining guests; it was 
impossible to have any little private Lares and 
Penates of one's own. 

If this had been the case with the original family it 

ao 
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was still more so after her father's death, when 
Marian and the children came home to live and osten- 
sibly help out with the family's finances, while her 
husband had to be away travelling. Evelyn could not 
help a hot wrath sometimes when she thought of that 
" helping out/' and how much that small, invariable 
sum which John paid weekly was supposed to cover; 
not that he thought himself mean — on the contrary; 
Marian was to blame that she never told him that 
the price didn't cover what it was supposed to. 
Marian was so young when she married — that 
had always been the excuse for everything. Evelyn 
found herself engaged in the same old family give- 
and-take on the subject that had obtained between 
her mother and Sarah and herself any number of 
times, her mother always weeping at the idea of 
there being any question as to who paid for luxu- 
ries for Marian and the babies. 

If Evelyn felt that marriage was the last thing 
that appealed to her, it was perhaps, for one 
reason, because she had had so much vicarious 
experience of it. She had watched the romance 
merge into a reality that seemed to her fastidiousness 
unattractive beyond words, where all the glories of the 
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trousseau gave place to untidy shirtwaists and skirts, 
and children, on their arrival, seemed to dominate 
everything; their food, their ailments, their clothing, 
made continued subjects for conversation when their 
unrestrained presence did not absorb every attention. 
To Evelyn's appraising eyes few people were mar- 
ried as nicely as they might be; they not only offended 
but they were mysteriously proud of their oflFend- 
ing domesticity; they flaunted it in the face of the 
unwedded. 

She was used to being told that if she were 
married herself she would see things differently. 
Yet it seemed to Evelyn that if she were married 
herself she would still have a rooted objection, at 
any rate, to looking unbecoming at any hour; that 
she would not condone the cessation of certain 
politenesses in a man because the man was her hus- 
band; that she would not regard intimate nursery 
equipments and crumbled food as decorative on a 
front piazza; and that she would certainly know, even 
if the children were her own, if they kicked against 
table legs, or "squeaked" the piano stool on its revolv- 
ing screw. 

But her feelings toward marriage had a deeper 
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foundation; hers was the immemorial attitude 
of the woman who at once retreats before 
pursuit. Both during her college days and since, 
she had had "admirers"; one of them had been 
sorry for her — there had been a moment before 
she came to town which she hated to remember, 
when she had almost owned to herself that she 
might, in girl parlance, really "like" him, if she 
didn't see too much of him; but this frail floweret 
had withered at once in the too fervid sunshine of 
family approval. And he was a nice man — she 
could not blame the family for championing him. 
His only fault was that any crumb of decent polite- 
ness which she grudgingly offered encouraged him 
to such warmth that she was obliged, figuratively 
speaking, to hide the loaf in the pantry and lock the 
door in his face; Evelyn hated to feel it necessary 
to be so disgustingly rude. 

She looked weighingly at the husbands of her 
friends and her sister, and marvelled at the easy 
inclination with which the marriage relation was 
entered into — for her own part she knew that 
it would require some tremendous feeling, now 
beyond her ken, to make the impossible possible. 
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Sometimes she had a strange, half-awed, half-sad 
divination in herself of a power to love, very great, 
that probably no one would ever want. 

In coming to New York, Evelyn had not only 
wanted to get away from the thought of lovers; 

Brandon had seemed an extraordinarily contracted 

sphere after her return from college. She wanted 

to get away from the small domestic round that 

seemed to have no widening of thought save by a 

conscious effort in connection with the little local 

club, that was something like an endeavour to lift the 

stone you were sitting on. She was tired of having 

to stop in the midst of trying to study French to 

runout in the garden to pick currants, or go an errand, 

or talk to the relays of placid elderly guests who 

made her mother's cherished '* staying company"; 

people who as visitors expected to be entertained, 

no matter how arid one's own mind might be. 

She was tired of the eternal, excited conversations 

over and over again between her mother and 

Sarah and herself, about the things which they all 

knew, and which no discussion could ever 

change. She wanted to get away from the 

fact of Sarah's being "hurt" when Evelyn didn't 
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eat the dishes that she never had eaten; she was 
tired of having to go to little social entertainments 
that were always the same, because people would be 
injured if she didn't. She was tired of small econ- 
omies that led nowhere. She longed not only to 
be unhindered in action, but to be intellectually 
stimulated, to find an existence that would both 
absorb and heighten all her faculties. In fine, 
Evelyn wanted, in common parlance, to live her 
own life. 

It was now nearly two years since she had taken 
her little income out of the family pool and had 
found a college friend to share this tiny flat with 
her, and she had, by extraordinarily good fortune, 
immediately got a fairly well-paid position on a 
periodical, called The Infant^ conducted by private 
enterprise. 

Evelyn was supposed to preside over a pictorial 
department, but Mrs. Garlie, who was nominally 
both proprietor and editor, was away so much 
that Evelyn, with painstaking inexperience, 
gradually found herself running the magazine from 
cover to cover, with the help of Miss Blaney, the 
stenographer. The position was sometimes mono- 
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tonous and sometimes exciting, but whatever else 
it waSy it was always exasperating, by reason of 
all ultimate decisions having to be referred to Mrs. 
Garlie, who was either where she couldn't be referred 
to, or who wouldn't decide if she were. Evelyn liked 
the work in itself, though it had given her none of 
the outlook she had expected of a "literary" life, 
and there had grown to be a nervous exhaustion 
about those mismatched days, in which nothing 
could be brought to a finish, impossible to describe. 
The life in the flat, however, had begun joyously 
enough. Evelyn and Ethel had revelled in the mild 
Bohemianism of doing as they pleased, and joking 
publicly on the scarcity of funds. They had invited 
every one with whom they became acquainted, with- 
out stay or stint, to little suppers which they cooked 
themselves, and it seemed extremely festive to go 
"Dutch" with a party to small out-of-the-way 
foreign restaurants, where odd-looking people ate 
the queer little dabs of food that composed the 
cheap table d'hote meal — the mysteriously bony 
fish, the black beans in a thin liquid, the pale chicken 
wing with its limp leaf of salad — and where the 
swarthy waiters stood in a row to bow out the part- 
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ing guest while the clink of glasses and the 
sound of guttural converse came from an inner 
room. 

Evelyn had enjoyed all this tremendously at first, 
as she had also enjoyed the very few times when 
Ethel and she had been taken by Ethel's fiance to 
some gilded, mirrored place of green palms and 
crimson carpets, and gleaming lights and little tables 
shining with white cloths and polished glass and 
silver, where an unseen orchestra played softly, and 
noiseless waiters brought delicious food in silver- 
covered dishes, and richly gowned women with 
elaborately dressed hair and expressionless eyes 
trailed in accustomedly with unimportant escorts. 
Such excursions as these into the ultra world of 
fashion were chiefly enjoyable by reason of the 
amount of dainty preparation to be indulged in 
beforehand by a gentlewoman — fresh ribbons 
must be run in the " best" lace-edged lingerie, 
as well as new gloves and veil purchased; one 
must feel that even if one were not dressed gor- 
geously one was "nice" clear through. Evelyn 
had enjoyed going to the theatre and to hear music — 
the one bar to indulging in these diversions fre- 
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quently was that even at the lowest price they cost 
more than she could afford. 

She had thought in taking her little patrimony 
from the family funds, that it was only that she 
might use it to advantage in earning more to send 
home — but she had been able to send very little 
home. The salary given by Mrs. Garlie, though 
very good for the position, was small enough when 
one had to live and dress on it. Clothes were a con- 
stant necessity, and no matter what one did one could 
never really have as much of them as one wanted. 

Dress to Evelyn was what it is to most women 
of her class — not a mere accident of convention, 
but an expression of the soul; to wear what was 
coarse or shabby or unbecoming or unsuitable 
was a denying of one's own finer personality. 
It was due to unremitting care and constant small 
purchases that whatever she wore looked fresh 
and suitable; but there were hats and gowns in 
every other shop window before which she stood 
at times with the ungrudging admiration one might 
bestow on diamonds, yet with a wistful sense of her 
innate fitness for them. 

She bethought her now that her skirt must be 
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brushed and her gloves mended for the morrow, 
and a fresh veil purchased on her way to the ofHce 
the next morning; there was a tiny hole in the one 
she had been wearing. 

It seemed odd to be here in the flat alone — alone, 
without Ethel. Not only had Ethel married before 
Christmas, and gone away, but in the last few 
months the personnel of the apartment house had 
changed — the people they had both known had 
moved away; the only tenants whom she even knew 
to speak to on the stairway were a tall, thin, dark 
young couple named Vincent, who lived two floors 
below, and who kept entirely to themselves. She 
missed the tenants that had gone, though she knew 
them slightly. 

Of the young women and the semi-vanishing 
men whom she and Ethel had chummily enter- 
tained — and it was they two who had done 
most of the entenaining — how few there were 
with whom she had felt any real assimilation, and 
who were either by birth or education on the same 
plane as herself! Those to whom she was most 
attracted were single daughters of "only" mothers 
who lived with them in the big city; they had their 
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own conventional circle. The spread of last night 
had been a perfunctory one for three girls, two of 
whom were new to the town. The smell of that 
cheesy rarebit made itself manifest still from the 
kitchen. 

The letter she held in her hands meant far more 
than what was stated; it meant the breaking up of 
everything that had hitherto stood fast. This work- 
ing city life that was the real life to others had been 
to Evelyn but a masquerade, an amusing perform- 
ance in which, with such disguising of her personality 
as might be, she was taking part for a time. It 
came across her with a chill that perhaps this was 
no temporary stage part, it was to be her real life. 

And if it were to go on and on in this way She 

thought of the house standing, wide piazzaed, 
among the bare branches of the great trees on the 
sloping lawn, and the red and gold of the sunset over 
the hills this very evening leaving place now for the 
silver moon, hanging low above the homestead and 
quiet fields. She smelt the wood smoke from the fire 
on the big hearth within; she was in the cozy, yet 
dignified, sitting room, with its big mahogany sofas 
and the table heaped high with books. Her mother 
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sat by the fire with her pretty white hands folded, 
while Sarah crocheted blue and pink wool into 
something for the poor. It seemed inexpressibly 
sheltered and dignified and dear; nay more, inter- 
estedly full of the decencies of life, with room for all 
the growth that mattered. Evelyn yearned for it 
at the moment, and for the clasp of her mother's 
arms, as she never had yearned for anything before. 
Why had she left this life, so warm, so accustomed^ 
so redolent of sweetness and beauty, so filled with 
the clear health of the hills and the faces of those 
who loved her ? 

Evelyn had left it at the call of the Unforeseen. 
Nothing unexpected ever happened in Brandon 
but the unexpectedness of sickness or death or 
removals; Evelyn had come here at that call of the 
Unforeseen which had drawn thousands of other 
girls hither, flocking home now in twos and com- 
panies through long avenues and narrow side streets, 
their feathered hats dipping as they talked, and 
their thin faces alight with the excitement of being 
free after work was over. The poorest class of all 
were mostly indigenous to the town; but what of 
those others who had left country sweetness and the 
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ties of family and the shelter of some home, to live 
in cramped quarters and bad air, to feed but poorly, 
to toil and toil yet never to achieve ? The glamour 
of the Unforeseen was before the eyes of all — it 
was that that lured; to be in line at least of the 
unexpected little pleasure, the unexpected treat, 
the unexpected merry ending to the day, as well 
as the great things — Money, or Success, or Love. 



CHAPTER IV 

Evelyn rose at last, stiff from sitting so long in 
one position, and went to change her clothes for 
working-trim, preparatory to that loathsome clear- 
ing up. The small kitchen was piled high with 
dishes, and it would take many scrapings and 
washings to get them really clean. 

She lighted the uncheering fire in the gas-range 
preparatory to a cup of tea when she should be ready 
for it. The flat seemed terribly lonesome, terribly 
quiet; there was no one above her, and the lady on the 
floor below, she remembered, was ill; there had been 
a haunting smell of disinfectants in the landing. 
Evelyn longed suddenly for home with a pain that was 
as irrational and absorbing as the toothache. There 
were occasions when she had had to wash dishes at 
home; but that was a dainty, high-class occupation 
compared to this grubby one. The blind was pulled 
up from the kitchen window, but there were none 
of the fancy-stimulating city lights to be seen from it; 
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it opened, like the living room, on a narrow aperture 
bounded by the walls of another flat building. 

Once her bell rang, and she untied her gingham 
apron and flung it from her, smoothing her fair hair 
quickly as she looked in the glass on her way to the 
door; but when she opened it there was no one there; 
some one was going back down the staircase. A 
glimpse that she got of the back of the figure on the 
turn of the landing seemed to suggest vaguely some 
one that she knew. Whoever it was, he went on 
down, and then seemed to stop on another landing 
and ring another bell. As she w^nt back to the 
kitchen she was filled suddenly with an unfounded 
suspicion that she had heard him try the lock of her 
door before he rang. Why had he done that ^ 

The dishes seemed to take an endless time, as 
she walked to and fro solitarily in the tiny space 
to the accompaniment of that banging radiator, 
and the dull jar of the elevated trains; she might 
be miles and miles away from the glittering city for 
all the good she had of it, walled up here. Evelyn, 
with the training of the gently bred, had never 
become used to going out alone at night, though so 
many nice women did it as a matter of course. 
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After she had finished the dishes at last» and 
cleared up the kitchen^ she sat down for a moment, 
drank her tea, and ate a biscuit and some olives, but 
without any of the enjoyment of rest in the act; in the 
middle of it her eye had fallen on the section of the 
floor underneath the tubs. Her next movement was 
for the scrubbing-brush and soap. Mrs. Larkin 
simply hadnU cleaned when she said she had. 

Evelyn began in the frenzy that only comes to 
nervously tired women, and with all her exertions 
feeling their amateurish insufficiency. She gradually 
extended her labours to the little living room, which 
seemed to present an endless field for them — those 
books on the lower shelves were coated an inch deep 
with dust. More and more disorder became appa- 
rent; it was as if she were groping her way through 
mighty rocks of confusion to some impossible end. 

She looked up at the clock; it was barely nine yet. 
It seemed to her as if the evening had been years 
and years long — so long that the tea at the begin- 
ning of it had nearly faded out of remembrance. 
That was the way all the brightness of gaiety she 
had hoped for would fade out of sight; she won- 
dered how she could possibly endure her evenings 
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here alone, until she could get some one to share the 
flat with her. She groped a thought too far with 
her cleaning — a small stand in one corner toppled 
over on to the floor with a crash. 

Evelyn stood up, trembling, filled with com- 
punction. The sick lady on the floor below! 
Perhaps some one would come up and demand an 
explanation of the unwarranted noise; she almost 
wished for it. 

As she set the table up again she saw something 
on the floor behind it: a small greenish stone, 
banded with a ring of black, and a tiny ribbon run 
through a hole pierced in it; the "lucky stone" 
which she had found last summer on a Northern 
beach, and given to Ethel. As Evelyn held it in her 
hand now she seemed to stand for a moment out on 
the yellow sands under the blue, blue sky, with the 
tang of the cold salt wind on her lips and in her hair, 
and the sparkling, illimitable ocean at her feet — a 
momentary glimpse of splendours before the con- 
traction and silence of the flat settled down upon her 
once more. 

By and by she went to bathe and get rid of all thf 
grime and dust with which she was covered; as 
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with all workers, dressing for the day was always 
a hurried preparation, but getting ready for the 
night was a leisurely and luxurious office. 

She was pleasantly ready for sleep when she lay 
down at last in the narrow white iron bed in the tiny, 
tank-like room that was her own. Once she had 
been ill for a couple of days in that gray-walled box, 
looking through the narrow, sunless window at the 
gray wall six feet away. She lay there now, very 
straight and white and clean, the lucky stone hung by 
its ribbon around her neck, one long, fair braid spread 
out on the pillow, her white arms decently below the 
coverlid, as she had been taught as a child to com- 
pose herself for sleep; but with her blue eyes wide 
open, staring at that awful dark aperture of the 
window. 

The air that came through it was damp and 
hung heavy in the room, filled with no one dis- 
agreeable odour, but what to a sensitive nostril was 
the nameless taint of the city; it was the one thing 
to which Evelyn never had become used — the 
absence of the wide, free, earth-scented, life-giving 
sweep of the country winds at night; but she usually 
went to sleep as soon as her head touched the pillow. 
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To-night, to her wonder and distress, she found 
that she was not going to sleep; she was too tired. 
Her brain had developed some fiendish ingenuity of 
tortuous thought. This was the last week she 
would stay here — she would go home. She had 
tried to make a life for herself here, but it wouldn^t 
be made; and she knew no way to change it. But 
suppose it was selfish of her now to go home and 
break up the happy plans of those she loved ? If 
she stayed she might get ill. 

Perhaps the lady downstairs was no longer ill, 
perhaps she was dead. The janitress would say when 
she met her: " Did you know that the lady in the flat 
below you died last night .? They're taking her away 
to-day." If she herself became ill here she might 
die, and no one would know anything about it; the 
'\ other tenants would smell that haunting, pervasive 

disinfectant, and say in their turn: "Did you know 
that that girl in the flat above died last night f They 
are taking her away to-day." That was all you ever 
knew about it here. 

She would go home, her decision should not 
change with the morrow — there was nothing 
to stay for here; she had tried it, and there was noth- 
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ing. She would leave this land of surprises, in which 
there was no longer any chance for surprise for her 
— only the dead level of toil. The walls seemed to 
close in on her, the cold heavy air was like a weight 
upon her lungs, her body seemed marble, in the 
overwhelming lethargy of fatigue. 

Suddenly a new thought possessed her, driving 
every other away. What was that sound in the other 
room — who was there? 

There could be no one in there. Something 
scratched on the boards — something picked at 
the latch — the clock ticked as if it knew and 
tried to tell her. She could feel the shadow of some- 
thing stealthily moving across that outer room. 

Evelyn had the inheritance of courage; she had 
never really been afraid of anything in her life, so 
that this stealing terror took her unawares; even 
jealousy is not more engulfing to the faculties than 
fear, and of all the things of which one might be 
afraid, there is nothing so absolutely terrifying as 
the fear that is the product of the imagination, and 
that reason, therefore, cannot disprove. 

No one could have entered that outer room — 
why, she had been on her knees in every corner. 
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She knew there was no one there! What was that 
creeping sound ? Who moved that chair that creaked 
on the boards ? That man who had come to her 
door early in the evening, and whom she had seen go 
down the stairs — Hush ! — Hush ! — What was 
that ? 

In the paroxysms of increasing horror her cold 
flesh grew damp. If she could get out into the 
hall — into the light! No, no, no, she couldn't 
light the gas here — then she would see It. It 
would throw herself upon her, clasp her fast — 
O-h! — If she could get into the lighted hall with- 
out — but through that room, whose doorway 
yawned blackly before her ? 

In the agony of fear that possessed her she felt 
mechanically for the slippers by the side of the 
bed; one must be clothed in some way if one went 
into the hall. Suppose she felt It in feeling for her 
slippers — suppose It clutched her feet if she stood! 

Hush ! hush ! — in the wild beating of her heart did 
she hear It stealing toward the kitchen } Now, now 
was her time — No, her hair was down, she couldn't 
go out. She felt for a tortoise-shell hairpin on the 
stand near her, and with a twist of the long braid 
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pinned it on top of her head, cowering under the 
bed-clothes after she had done so. Now — hush 
— hush oh, now! 

She slid from her bed and through that awful 
room, snatching up her long blue fur-trimmed coat 
from the chair where she had thrown it when 
she came in, buttoning it around her with one hand 
as she gained the little hall beyond that shrouded 
living room — her fingers were on the lock • — 
she was out in the lighted hall, on the cell-like 
landing, sepulchrally silent; the stairs, ghostly as if 
no living feet had ever trodden them, leading into 
the shadows up and down. 

Evelyn had lost all track of time — this was only 
the Hour of Death. What matter if every one were 
asleep — any appeal was allowable when one was 
in peril! — She flew down two flights, past the 
landing on which sickness lurked, and rang violently 
at the bell that had the name of Vincent above it. 

The next instant Mr. Vincent, black-bearded, in 
a smoking jacket, and pipe in hand, was ushering 
her hospitably toward the opposite room, a brilliant 
spot of light, where in full view Mrs. Vincent, in a 
crimson house gown, sat by a supper table with two 
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men beside her. In a flash Evelyn recognized in 
the shoulders of one the man of the staircase, no 
other than the comfortable presence of Mr. Forbes, 
whose absence from the tea she had lamented; the 
younger man, who was standing up and smiling, 
with a fine uplift to his head, was Charlton Race. 



CHAPTER V 

That the Vincents were accustomed to receiv- 
ing unexpected visitors was evidenced by the fact 
that conversation was not arrested among the group 
until Evelyn's figure emerged from behind her 
host, bringing every one forward with startled 
exclamations. She stood panting in the doorway, 
very tall in the closely clinging blue coat, her collar- 
less, long, white, kissable throat showing above the 
fur lapels, as her bare white insteps showed below 
the garment's hem; her eyes were naturally large 
and dark, and her face was so white as to be almost 
translucent, framed by the loosely twisted, slipping 
braid of shining hair above it. 

It is certain that very few women would ever 
divine or choose the unconscious moment in 
which their beauty strikes most to the heart of 
the masculine beholder. In the stress of her 
flight Evelyn had been oblivious of the world; 
a realizing sense of it now only rushed over 
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her as she confronted^ beyond these surprised, 
strange eyes, the grave, better-known ones of Mr. 
Douglas Forbes. A hot wave of colour flooded her 
from her brow to where the lucky stone still lay upon 
her bosom; for an instant she felt as horrifyingly 
unclothed as one does in dreams, a sensation to be 
followed by a gasping thankfulness that she looked 
as respectable as she did. 

It was perhaps a foregone conclusion that the 
tumult of questions and answers had hardly sub- 
sided before the three men, snatching up whatever 
might be construed into a weapon, were out of the 
room and up the two flights of stairs to Evelyn's 
quarters, in the interests of a thorough investiga^tion 
for concealed burglars. Evelyn found herself con- 
fusedly if gratefully accepting the ministrations 
and sympathy of Mrs. Vincent, who wouldn't hear 
of her returning to her own apartment yet — she 
must stay and share their little supper, now that 
she was here. The chilliness of Mrs. Vincent's 
manner when met as a stranger on the stair- 
case had not prepared Evelyn for the warmth of 
it now, which seemed sympathetically to admit 
the need and welcome the occasion, with a 
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certain lightness, which didn't make too much of 
anything. 

After the men had returned, jovially defrauded of 
any victim, Evelyn was led out and seated in a low 
chair by the lamp, her clothing replenished by her 
hostess with the further addition of a blue-silk, 
lace-ruffled tea-gown, and her beautiful hair pinned 
up securely. She was no longer in a bad dream, 
but a very pleasant one, yet a dream nevertheless, 
in which she still felt oddly shaken from that awful 
grip of fear. 

She sat smiling but silent, with her eyes full 
of interest, in the midst of the lights, and the 
chatter attendant on the recital of no adventures 
and the bustle of getting down to supper again, with 
the further providing of refreshment for the unex- 
pected guest. Mr. Race, in the frock coat of the 
afternoon tea, flying out unbuttoned at either side, 
and with his cuffs reposing on the sideboard, foraged 
for extra plates and knife and fork, and proclaimed 
loudly when he had found them, following after- 
ward at the behest of his hostess, while Mr. Forbes 
undemonstratively relighted the lamp under the 
chafing dish, and Mr. Vincent sliced lemons, with 
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the pipe still in his mouth. Mrs. Vincent dashed 
hither and yon, a lithe crimson streak, on various 
errands, requiring incidental help from every one. 

Evelyn couldn't help seeing that all the men, 
including the lady's husband, seemed to admire Mrs. 
Vincent very much, and that she openly counted on 
the fact — it lent a pretty security to her manner, 
a frank coquetry that Evelyn had seen in other 
women; it was usually attractive, but it was an 
attitude that she always felt somehow could never 
be hers. You must be very sure of your audience 
to hold the attitude successfully. 

Both husband and wife had a similarity of appear- 
ance in being both very thin and dark and tall, but 
she had a pouting curve of red lips and a sparkling, 
provocative eye, where he had a straight mouth and 
very brown and opaque orbs of vision. Mrs. Vincent 
had a way of holding articles above her head to be 
snatched at, while her long earrings, which gave 
that slight effect of artificiality which those ornaments 
bestow upon their wearers, swung to and fro. In that 
position of onlooker in which Evelyn was tacitly 
left for the present, the effect of the emotions through 
which she had passed seemed to have effaced every 
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previous idea, and to have left her in an extraordina- 
rily perceptive mood. 

There is some truth in a first impression that is 
apt to vindicate itself at a far future time, no matter 
how we have lost sight of it in the interim; before we 
are diverted by either acquaintance or affection 
certain qualities in those whom we have just met 
stamp themselves sharply upon the mind. Evelyn 
received the impression of a sort of thinness of quality 
in both Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, with all their evident 
kindness; the fact addressed itself to her in those 
words, and she could translate them into no other. 
Of Charlton Race, with his laughing face and his light 
manner, she had a momentary intuition as of a 
man who would never think meanly of any one. 

The small room, as her eye roved over it, seemed 
to be filled with cheap imitation mission furniture, 
that instead of looking solid looked brittle, in spite 
of its large outlines; the red-silk curtains had no 
warm depth in the colour — there was a brickiness 
in the tint when the light struck them — and they 
went vilely with the yellow-molasses-grained imita- 
tion-oak woodwork of the surbase and window 
casings. Pictures are often no indication of the 
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taste or character of the owners except negatively — 
people keep pictures because chance or affection 
has made them theirs at some time, and they no 
longer see them at all. These that hung on the 
cheaply papered, white-and-gold walls were of the 
bargain-counter variety, with small, thinly gilded 
frames surrounding pale-grayish, high-waisted youths 
and low-bodiced maidens sitting on pale-grayish 
sofas or standing by balustraded lakes. Evelyn 
mechanically strove to adjust her perception of the 
room and its plenishings so that it might reflect 
satisfactorily upon its owners; she dimly remembered 
having been told that the apartment had been rented 
furnished; but she couldn't have stayed in it as 
it was for a night. Back in the corner, however, 
in the shadow, was a desk, covered with papers. 

From these Evelyn's gaze wandered meditatively 
toward Mr. Forbes, sitting in the fragile Morris 
chair. He at least was concrete enough; Evelyn had 
no need of formulating any first impression regard- 
ing him — he always gave her momentarily the 
same one of extreme cleanliness, and well-bred, 
unpretentious yet distinguished authority. Though 
not so tall as either Race or Vincent, his ease of 
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bearing and movement spoke of perfectly trained 
muscles; he had beautiful thick dark hair which 
seemed as if it might be gray, yet was not; a fine 
forehead, a lean face, slightly careworn in repose, 
a closely clipped dark mustache above firm lips, 
and comprehensively observing, dark eyes. 

Evelyn's pleasure in the diflFerent times she had 
seen him had always lain in a sort of afterglow, such 
as we experience after meeting people whose char- 
acter and interest impress us more than the trivial 
intercourse would seem to warrant; part of that 
rosy hue to her was in the feeling that he had really 
liked to say " How do you do ? " to her. He was 
always being claimed by rather younger men, with 
whom, as she knew, he was immensely popular; 
he was associated in her mind as the centre of 
some masculine good time, seen across an open 
yet invisibly dividing doorway. She had at first 
thought him married, not only on account of that 
subtly autocratic manner, but because she had 
once met him at Christmas time with two lovely little 
girls of twelve and thirteen skipping along on either 
side of him. These were, however, as she knew 
later, the children of his widowed sister, the beautiful 
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Mrs. Sellier, who, with his mother, had been depend- 
ent on him for a number of years. 

As Evelyn was gazing at him now he looked 
up and smiled at her; there was something she 
felt at once in the smile that made her com- 
fortable and at home, driving away a certain 
strangeness that had begun to creep over her. 
She was grateful when he came at once pro- 
prietarily with some pleasant words to move her 
chair over to the table, at Mrs. Vincent's proclaiming 
that the meal was ready at last, and sorry to Rnd him 
across the table on one side of her hostess, while the 
long figure of the brilliant and rather disconcerting 
Mr. Race occupied the place at her left. 

The furniture might be evasive, but there was 
nothing in the least evasive about the character of 
the food. The mushrooms, of which there were a 
plentiful supply in the bright chafing dish under Mr. 
Vincent's dark and serious face, were fresh ones; the 
coflFee in the copper percolator, across the shining 
surface of which Mrs. Vincent's bare arms flashed 
under the lighted candles, was of the most delicious 
aroma; the cream was too thick to pour, and the 
buttered mufiins, produced by Mr. Race from some- 
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where in the rear, were crisp and succulent to a 
degree. All of a sudden Evelyn recognized the fact 
that she was hungry; she exclaimed involuntarily, 
in a deeply appreciative tone: 
How good everything looks!" 
Doesn't it!" said Mr. Race, turning his hand- 
some face, responsively alight, toward her. "Mush- 
rooms, no matter how often Tve had them, always 
touch a chord of romance in me. Thank heaven, 
I can always eat!" 

"We know that," affirmed Mr. Vincent in a deep 
bass voice. 

" It's so good of you to take me in — I feel like 
an interloper," said Evelyn, in a voice that turned 
unexpectedly tremulous. 

"Well, you won't feel that way long!" said Mrs. 
Vincent; "not with Charlton beside you." 

"I'm a chronic welcomer. Miss Gaynor," said 
Mr. Race promptly. " I'm the kind of a person who 
always invites other people's guests to stay longer. 
Before you know it I'll be imploring you to make the 
Vincents' house your home." 

" No, you won't have to, for we'll do that our- 
selves," protested Mrs. Vincent in her pleasantly light 
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manner. " Two lumps, Miss Gaynor — and cream ? 
That's so nice and normal; every one here takes 
their coflFee in some queer way. Hand this cup 
to Miss Gaynor, Douglas/* 

"I looked for you at Mrs. Crosby's tea this 
afternoon," said Evelyn to him, with a sudden lift 
of her long-lashed eyes. 

"I'm sorry I wasn't there." 

"Why, / was among those present," said Race, 
turning toward her curiously. "I looked at you 
thrice — and each time you passed me by." 

"Oh, indeed you didn't look at me at all!" 
exclaimed Evelyn, laughing, yet relieved when the 
conversation drifted oflF from her, in the occupation of 
eating and drinking. The people and the scene 
interested her too much for her to want to talk, yet 
in a pause later on, when the little feast was about 
over, she became conscious that every one was 
watching her. Mrs. Vincent said suddenly, as if 
voicing something that every one else was thinking: 

"You should have come down to us before. Do 
you often get frightened like that.?" 

"Oh, no! You know I have only been alone for 
a couple of weeks; since my friend married." 
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A reminiscent smile hovered around the corner of 
her mouth; she went on impulsively: 

"Sometimes, though, when it seems rather lonely, 
I take my mufF to bed with me because it feels so 
like a pussy'*; she pronounced it "pussee," and 
blushed furiously the minute she had said the words, 
in helpless rage at their childishness — what would 
these people think of her ? But the three men 
seemed to look at her quite tenderly for the moment. 
She strove to assert herself in a more dignified way. 
"I will not be the least afraid to go back there, I 
assure you. I must take myself off, now." 

"Why go to bed at all? The moon's gone, but 
it's perfectly beautiful starlight. Let's all take a 
little trip across the river," suggested Mr. Vincent, 
rising. " Charlton here has the key of Hamilton's 
garage on the other side. What do you say, Orra ?" 

Evelyn looked astonished; she expected Mrs. 
Vincent to veto the idea at once, but the latter only 
said: 

"Do the boats run as late as this ?" 

"Why, certainly they do, my dear girl; not so 
often, but they run." 

"Very well, you carry these dishes out into the 
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kitchen, while I get ready." She turned to 
Evelyn. 

"You'll go with us, won't you? We'd love to 
have you." 

"Why, yes, if you really want me," assented 
Evelyn, still wondering, but with a stirring of the 
blood. 

"Then I'll go upstairs with you to help you get 
on your things. I only wish there was ice, so that 
we could skate somewhere." 

"Are you going.?" asked Evelyn of Race, who 
stood near her. 

"Yes, indeed; if I didn't they couldn't have the 
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"Oh !" said Evelyn, feeling delightfully bewildered 
and excited; her questioning eyes met those of 
Mr. Forbes, as if to ask him if it were all right. 

" Oh, you'll have a fine time," he said reassuringly. 
"I only wish I could go along with you." 

"And can't you.?" asked Evelyn, unexpectedly 
disappointed. 

He shook his head. "No, I'm afraid not. The 
rest of you can sleep all to-morrow morning, but 
I have to be at my office at half-past eight, and I 
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can^t be sleepy to-morrow morning — I have impor- 
tant business on hand." 

"I can't sleep late, either; I have to be at my 
office by half-past eight/* said Evelyn. She added 
in explanation: "I am on The Infant.** 

"Oh/* said Mr. Forbes, in a tone that made 
Evelyn feel somehow as if the subject didn't interest 
him; it never did interest any one, though it was 
a matter of such deep import to her. 

She was conscious that the fact, wherever stated, 
put her on a diflFerent plane with the men of her 
acquaintance, from that occupied by girls who had 
the ordinary equipment of a social home life. It was 
not that they looked down on her at all — they might 
respect, or pity, or admire her attitude as a worker, if 
the conditions were set forth to them — but it made 
her an ordinary part of that practical business world 
to which they themselves belonged, and about which 
there were no illusions, and subject to the conditions 
governing that world, of which social amenities 
were not usually a part. Evelyn did not object 
to this, but it did sometimes seem strange to her 
that they always seemed to see her in that business 
environment, no matter how far from the working 
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hours she got, with no more scent of toil clinging 
to her than any other girl. 

When she came down from her own apartment 
again with Mrs. Vincent — clad once more in the pro- 
tecting blue coat, with a gray veil tied over a little gray 
felt hat — the three men were talking and laughing 
together in the comfortably intimate way of mankind 
that needs no woman's presence. They all walked 
down the stairs together, and out into the street, 
but a few steps farther on Mr. Forbes called 
out good night and ran up the steps of the house 
with the wide, green vestibule door. Evelyn could 
hear his latch-key in the lock as they went on, Mr. 
Race by her side, and Mrs. Vincent with her husband, 
her tall thin figure skipping along by the side of his 
long stride, the brisk footsteps of the four echoing 
from the pavement of the dark solitary street. 
Evelyn felt the momentary drop that people do feel 
on starting out on some inpromptu excursion with 
utter strangers. She wondered suddenly whether 
it were going to be worth while and what her state 
would be at the office to-morrow. 

"I wish Mr. Forbes could have come too,** she 
said impulsively. 
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" He wouldn't have enjoyed it, Fm afraid. Forbes 
is lazy; he likes his comfort. I don't blame him, 
he's a had hard enough time of it," said Mr. Race. 
"He's an awfully good sort, though." 

" He's devoted to his sister, Mrs. Sellier, isn't he ?" 

Race nodded. "We'll have to walk a little faster 
— if you don't mind; you know the story about 
her, don't you ? . Her husband was killed; he 
lost his life saving a child from a fire." 

"Yes, I've heard that," said Evelyn. 

"I believe he was a very handsome chap, and he 
and his wife were crazy about each other. It was 
just after the last child was born. The story goes that 
she vowed herself to his memory, and Forbes 
vowed himself to her and the children. I fancy 
he's always had a load to carry; his father had 
some bankrupt debts, and Forbes undertook to pay 
off his indebtedness — in full. He's kept up the 
house — his mother owned that, with a mortgage 
on it, I suppose, of course — and supported her as 
well as the rest." 

" I've never met the mother," said Evelyn. 

"She's a Roman matron, not tall, but large; 
she has the solidest figure I've ever seen, and a small 
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turtle-like head with iron-gray hair done in the back 
into what in my childhood we called a *pug' — a 
round knob of the size of a chestnut. She has heavy 
black eyebrows, a large nose like Forbes, and always 
wears a high black silk dress with a dog-collar of 
mosaics around her short throat/' 

"She must be a contrast to her daughter/' said 
Evelyn. 

"Mrs. Sellier? She's exquisite, isn't she?" 

"She reminds me of a lady on a handkerchief 
box," said Evelyn provocatively. 

He laughed as he said, "What sacrilege! Yet I 
know what you mean — the flowing garments and 
the conventional grace; you might imagine her 
talking to a bird on her wrist. The only time I ever 
saw Forbes furiously angry was once when somebody 
condoled with him for having a ready-made family 
to support, and suggested that his sister ought to 
earn her own living and give him a chance to marry. 
Yet I've fancied sometimes, just lately — That is, 
I heard that he'd put some money in a new stock 
company; he's a lawyer ordinarily, you know. 
That might change things for him, I suppose ! But 
we'll have to hurry, Orra's calling us to come on." 



CHAPTER VI 

In the catching up the partners changed, Evelyn 
going on with Mr. Vincent, whose low voice rum- 
bled along not unpleasantly. They had left the 
darkness and solitariness of the side street behind 
them and had come into the full glare of the gay 
and populous city at midnight. Instead, however, 
of taking the long walk farther on to the boat, the 
leaders deflected suddenly down the steps to the 
damp, clean, cellar-like atmosphere of the tunnels, 
Mrs. Vincent protesting that they would lose too 
much time in taking the more picturesque ferry. 

There were but few passengers, and they sat on the 
matting-covered seats with only the little white 
posts in front of them, as they whizzed through the 
tube with its jewel-like red and green lights studding 
the outer wall, the Vincents and Mr. Race talking 
as they might at home, with incidental pleasant 
intent toward Evelyn, but not in the least as if she 
were the young lady of the party, and entitled to 
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any special attention on that score. However, 
she was no longer doubtful of her wisdom in coming 

— she was in tune for anything. 

Her eyes, brilliantly alight, turned from her 
companions to look around the car; a stiffening 
change came momentarily over them, and a 
slight flush tinged her cheek. On the other 
side, farther down, sat a light-haired girl with 
a forest of feathers on her hat. She had a 
sleeping, six-months' child in her arms, its round 
head, in a soiled white cap, nodding limply over 
her shoulder. The girl's face had a peculiarly 
stony expression, as of one whose insignificant feat- 
ures had moulded into a mask. Evelyn recognized 
her instantly as a certain Libby Martin, who had been 
employed in a minor capacity on The Infant a year 
ago, and had been suddenly dismissed, after strange 
whisperings. Evelyn had heard that Mrs. Garlic, 
who had a sort of spasmodic womanly generosity, 
kind though not to be counted upon, had been very 
good to Libby, and had seen to her "afterward** 

— distasteful, too meaning word, that embraced 
the unmentionable. 

Evelyn hated to have to know that certain con- 
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ditions existed; she had felt disgraced to be connected 
with the episode; in the passionate maidenliness 
that characterized her own clean, upright, yet 
immature nature, she had as yet no pity for the 
sinner through her loathing of the sin; in her 
disdainful parlance, she could not see how such 
things could happen. As Libby looked up suddenly 
now, Evelyn involuntarily turned in the other direc- 
tion, and then ashamed of actual rudeness to any 
one, turned again and bowed slightly; Libby 
nodded casually in return. In another moment 
every one was leaving the car. 

" You don't regret coming .? " called back Race, 
solicitously, as they hurried along over the rough 
cobblestones of the wide, empty street above, with 
its closed shops and its lighted saloons along one 
side, and docks and warehouses on the other, with 
the tall masts of ships shining above them. 

No, oh, no,'* replied Evelyn in joyful expectancy. 

We're pretty strenuous people when we get 
going," said Mr. Vincent casually. 

It seemed to Evelyn indeed that they walked a 
long time before they stopped at a high brick factory 
with an arched entrance and a courtyard behind. 
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This seemed to be the extraordinary place for which 
they were bound. Race, drawing a key from his 
pockety unlocked the door and» entering, switched 
on the electric light. In the corner of the large 
bare room was a red car, filled with wraps and furs; 
it appeared that it belonged to a friend of Mr. 
Race, who was away at present. It took but a 
few minutes to fit out the party, and start the 
machine. 

The stone street interfered at first with the 
pleasure of the motion — then all of a sudden 
they touched the smooth road, and Race, who was 
in front with Mrs. Vincent, let out the speed. Evelyn 
gasped. It was like the flight of dreams, in which 
one swung beneath the soft gloom of the sky, without 
touching the earth. She drew a breath of ecstasy 
as they sped on, on, with the city already far behind 
them, under bare arching branches of trees, toward 
the higher levels, in the soft, windless cold of the 
winter night, in a stillness as much more profound 
than that of the summer as the mirror-like surface 
of a mountain-girdled pond is stiller than the mur- 
murous surgings of the ocean on a sandy shore. 

Everything that had worried or bothered Evelyn 
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disappeared; it was just a joy to live and 
breathe. She knew not how long they flew past 
those little, low-lying houses, the clumped villages, 
the long stretches of quiet, stubbled fields. Vincent 
pointed out places to her here and there, telling her 
names that she didn't hear. 

Presently Race slowed up to bend back toward 
her from the front seat and ask, "Do you like this ?'* 
And she answered, with her heart in her voice: 
"Oh, yes! yes!" There was that in his tone that 
gave her the swift increase of pleasure that is brought 
by the personal note, and without which the universe, 
beautiful as it may be, is too vague for a woman. 

Occasionally, as they went rushing through 
space a dog barked, or there was a far-off rumble 
of trolley cars, or the long whistle of a milk train 
going over a bridge; but all these straining sounds 
seemed but to heighten the ease and security of 
their flight through that after-stillness profound. 
Yet in all the clear joy, the fineness of this flight 
through the indescribably tonic air, there was that 
premonitory feeling of its end, that embraced also 
the end of the episode — this lyric of the night; 
it would ail be done with so very soon! She would 
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go back as usual to her work and her solitariness 
and see none of these people, except perfunctorily, 
any more. 

It seemed as if they had been gone for a long, long 
time, or rather as if time itself had ceased to exist. 
As they came back again into the town they slowed 
up perforce. The door of a tenement hovel opened, 
one of these indescribably degenerate-looking wooden 
dwellings which cluster around the base of cities, 
and in the light from the hallway a woman's figure 
was seen, with a baby in her arms, trying to hold 
back a man, who pushed past her on his way across 
to the saloon opposite. The door shut behind 
him, but for that instant the scene had been appal- 
lingly vivid — it gave a sense of some awful grip 
of tragedy at the heart of the world. Evelyn thought 
of the girl in the tunnel car, with a creeping disgust 
and a quick compunction mingled, because she 
hadn't been really "nice" to Libby; but how 
could she be ? Yet when she looked back upon this 
night it seemed as if all that was discordant in scene 
or suggestion was no longer discordant, it was 
all part of a beautiful whole, like the gargoyles and 
devils in the sculptured wall of a cathedral. 
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The car stopped at the side of the long biiclc 
building. They were back at the factory once 
more. 

"You're just the girl for a trip," said Mr. Vincent 
warmly, as they stood on the floor in a group, talcing 
oflT wraps, the two women trying to pin up their 
tumbled hair and straighten their garments. Mrs. 
Vincent looked astonishingly pretty; her thin dark- 
ness seemed to have developed a gypsy colour; the 
men had taken on also a picturesque quality of 
attitude and expression. Evelyn did not know 
how blue her own eyes were, or how they sparkled. 

Mrs. Vincent began to sing in a low voice, while 
Mr. Race performed a mimic mandolin accom- 
paniment and dance. "Do you remember that 
Durbur girl we took out in the machine that night 
last October?" asked Race, stamping suddenly 
around as he spoke. "I said to myself, never, 
never again!" 

"She couldn't enjoy anything because we had 
no destination in view," explained Mrs. Vincent. 
"She kept all the time asking: 'Where are we_ 
going? Where are we going?' It drove Charlton 
here crazy." 
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"Yes, it's the most extraordinary thing to me, 
that desire most people have for a definite object. 
How on earth do I ever know what Fm 
going to do ? She was the limit. Now you — '* 
he turned to Evelyn with a note of approval in 
his voice. 

"She's a true sport,'* said Mrs. Vincent brightly. 

The three stood looking at Evelyn in a frank 
community of spirit, which she felt might have taken 
years to bring about in any other way. She had 
that eagerness of friendship which endows all to 
whom one is attracted with one's own generous 
attributes; she was not given to demonstrations of 
affection, but when Mrs. Vincent put her hand 
caressingly through her arm and the two women 
walked along together, with the men close behind 
them, she returned the pressure warmly. 

"Are you tired V^ asked the former. 

"Tired! I never was fresher in my life.'* 

"Well, we'll get something to eat now; my 
husband's starved. Charlton, find some place where 
we can go." 

"But there can't be anything open now," pro- 
tested Evelyn. "It's all so dark and solitary." 
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"My good girl, there's always something open/' 
said Race cheerfully. "Here — down this way; let 
me take you down this step — there. '* 

Evelyn found herself in a small wooden lean-to, 
the floor and counter of which were laden with a 
pile of unopened oysters. A tall jar of limp, green 
pickles stood on the counter, flanked by a small 
bottle of red-labelled sauce. The door, on being 
opened, emitted a faint tinkle, summoning from 
inner recesses an extremely sleepy Italian with his 
hat on, who after some conversation on Race's 
part, received with ejaculatory gestures by the 
restaurateur, began to prepare a stew on a small 
gas appliance; Race occupying his time during 
this process by going behind the counter and diving 
absurdly into the recesses of lockers and boxes, 
and bringing forth hidden delicacies of foreign 
sausage and cheese and domestic sarsaparilla bottles, 
appealing with a charming manner the while to a 
delighted audience of the shawled and ear-ringed 
Italian wife and three swaddled dark-eyed children, 
slowly emerged from dark inner recesses. 

Mrs. Vincent murmured comfortably to Evelyn, 
in answer to the latter's look of astonishment. 
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"Oh, It always pleases people to have Charlton do 
what he wants to; he counts on it/* 

Afterward the party sat on high stools by the 
counter to eat the meal; it was an indescribably 
good one. When it was finished, they clattered 
hurriedly down over the cobble-stones to the boat 

— the first one of the morning, though it was' 
still night; they were almost the only passengers. 

For the first time on the trip the married couple 
went off together into the upper cabin, Mrs. Vincent 
saying that she was cold, while Race and Evelyn 
went out on the deck at the stern, where they could 
watch the long, swirling, silvery white wake, broad- 
ening out behind into the far darkness of the water, 
incomparably beautiful. They each sat there with an 
arm on the rail, half facing, Evelyn wrapped closely 
in the furred blue cloak, above which her face, under 
the thick veil tied over her hat, had a soft pearliness 

— her fringed eyes looking dreamily down on the 
water, into which this night of adventures was already 
receding, and Race with his handsome fair head, 
from which he had removed his cap, bent slightly 
back in that attitude which seemed peculiarly his 
own, and which had a singular quality of stirring 
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the imagination to the thought of something fine 
in him. 

"You're very intuitive, aren't you!" he announced 
suddenly. 

"Why do you think that?*' returned Evelyn 
startled. 

"Oh, Tm intuitive also!" He laughed, yet his 
voice had a note of earnestness in it as he went on: 
"Did you ever notice how hard it is to convey the 
description of a place or a person to a listener .? No 
matter how you try to convey your impression to 
any one, you will usually find that he is not really 
receptive — more swiftly than you can speak he 
interposes some idea in his own mind that deflects 
or negatives yours; you might as well not have 
spoken. Now to-night when I was describing 
Forbes's mother, I could tell instantly that you 
not only heard the words but that you received 
from my mind the exact picture that I saw." 

"Yes, perhaps that is true," said Evelyn after a 
moment. 

"I know it's true. And I could feel your mind 
with me all through that ride to-night, although 
we only spoke once. That quality of mind which 
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is able to receive impressions from another 
mind, without any interposing and conflicting 
medium of its own personality, is very rare — so 
rare that Tm going to tell you just how much I 
need you just now/* 

"You need me!^^ exclaimed Evelyn, astonished. 

"Yes/' said Race. 

He stopped a moment as another ferry-boat, a 
mass of parallel lights, swung glitteringly out in 
front of them, its long brilliant cabin-space empty, 
leaving its swirling broad white wake behind. The 
stars had grown faint and pale, but the lighted signs 
on the shore they had just left sparkled in shining 
rows against the darkness. 

It's beautiful, isn't it ?" he murmured. 
Very!" 

"There's something about all the scene connected 
with the night around here that's extraordinarily 
stimulating to me — even more so than that glori- 
ous ride we've just had. When I see those floating 
lights, the endless going and coming, the dark water, 
this diamond-flashing path of whiteness here, the 
crouching cities on either hand, I feel strong enough 
— oh, great enough to do anything! Before God^ 
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I do! There are things that I seem to know 

I want to keep that feeling, more than anything else 
in the world!'* He paused, going on after a while 
in a different tone. 

"Over in the country, somewhere behind that 
twinkling sign, IVe got a little friend Til take 
you to see some day — she's got a husband and 
two children, by the way. There's an atmos- 
phere about little Rand — about that home. 
Sometimes when I can't get back at myself 
in any other way I go over there. But the 
moment I saw you in the doorway at the Vincents' 
— you looked as if you'd come bodily out of one 
of the old Sagas, snow-white, ice-blue — I said 
to myself: It is She, the one who will understand. 
I'm writing another book, you know; you see I 
don't apologize for talking about myself, I'm taking 
everything for granted. I suppose the first book 
was right enough in a way — it's a slight thing, 
people have been very good about it, but this one — 
This one's different; I began it long ago, it's a part 
of me, it's what I want to say. The trouble is to 
know if I've said it so that it can reach others. 
I've wanted some one, not to admire, or to advise. 
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but to know, I could tell instantly how sentences 
impressed themselves on you; Tm very intuitive. 
Will you let me begin to read it to you ?" 

"Why — yes," said Evelyn. By the earnestness 
of his tone her own sounded crude. "Indeed I 
think it's a great honour," she added earnestly in 
her turn. "You don't know how glad Til be if 
I can help you in any way." 

"Thank you," said Race, with a boyish sweetness 
in his voice. 

They were nearing the shore as he spoke. Under 
the lee of the tall buildings the dark hulls of enor- 
mous sea-going vessels huddled formlessly in the 
lair of their slips, like the formless possibilities of 
the morrow. 

May I begin to-morrow night?" asked Race. 
To-morrow — oh, this is to-morrow, isn't it?" 
Why, yes; will it be too soon ?" 
No," said Evelyn, yet with a sudden wonder 
as to what she would be like then; it would be 
Saturday, however, and she could rest in the after- 
noon. 

The tramping feet of the Vincents came into 
the radius of sound; they both appeared, looking 
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rather weary, but Mrs. Vincent with her inevitable 
little appeal to admiration. 

"Miss Gaynor has granted the desire of my life/' 
proclaimed Race triumphantly. "She has con- 
sented to " 

"To be his barometer," interpolated Evelyn, 
laughing, a little embarrassed, yet with a flash of 
some hitherto concealed spirit within her. 

"No, to be my friend and helper,*' said Race, 
with a tender appropriation in the words that she 
felt came from the heart. 



CHAPTER VII 

To have slept but two brief hours, yet to rise 
refreshed and stimulated, is not so impossible as 
it seems; it is sometimes the quality, not the dura- 
tion of one's sleep that counts. The excitement of 
the night before still filled Evelyn's veins tinglingly; 
she felt that she moved and breathed with some new 
sustaining power; the whole outlook of life had 
changed. Not only was she to see Mr. Race again 
that night in her new role, but all sorts of little 
tentative minor half-appointments had been made 
with the Vincents for the future, when they had 
protectingly escorted her into her little apartment, 
Mrs. Vincent heartfully proclaiming that when they 
liked people they liked to see them all the time. 
Evelyn felt joyfully one with an indescribably 
interesting future. 

The aureole of it radiated around her even after 
her arrival at the tiny room on the seventh floor of 
the office-building in which The Infant struggled to 
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prolong its unimportant existence, with its overflow- 
ing scrap-baskets and its two dus^ overflowing desks, 
at one of which a typewriter clicked monotonously. 
Evelyn found herself getting through a formidable 
amount of work with a clear-headed comprehension, a 
soulfulness, that called forth caustic remark from 
Miss Dexter, who presided at the typewriter. 

"You must have been having an extra good time 
last night," she hazarded. 

Evelyn laughed. "I was waiting for you to say 
something," she announced amiably, and laid down 
her proof-reading long enough to give a brief account 
of her adventures, to which Miss Dexter listened 
with evident interest. The two usually told each 
other of individual happenings; they had a real 
intimacy that seldom went, however, below the 
surface, and only obtained during the hours of 
enforced companionship; after the day was over 
they went their separate ways. 

Evelyn's narration now was followed by a scofling 
annotation from Miss Dexter. 

" If it's Mr. Charlton Race you're speaking 
of you needn't depend on anything more from 
him." 
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"Why, do you know him?" asked Evelyn, sur- 
prised. 

"Oh, I've met him once or twice," said Miss 
Dexter shortly, with a slight flush. 

"He asked for the appointment himself" argued 
Evelyn. 

"Well, he won't keep it then. You'll get a tele- 
phone before the day is out saying how sorry he is 
he can't come," 

"I don't believe it," said Evelyn, yet a little uneasy 
in spite of herself, and turning resolutely again to 
her work. It is always difficult for a woman to 
understand that a man's real sincerity of feeling at 
the moment doesn't necessarily ensure its perma- 
nence; he is credited, as a man, with an unflinching 
trend of purpose, an entire exemption to the vari- 
ableness which is her own prerogative. Evelyn 
wished swiftly that she had told nothing to so unsym- 
pathetic a questioner. 

Miss Dexter was some six or seven years older than 
Evelyn and looked fifteen more; that she was a 
lady was evident at the first glance. She was a 
thin, colourless woman with sandy hair and eye- 
lashes, shrewd light eyes, an exceedingly minute nose. 
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and a mouth whose longish upper lip was always 
set against the lower in a straight line, as one forced 
to the extreme limit of endurance. She was from 
a small iron-bound village away up in Vermont, a 
college graduate, and, as Evelyn remorsefully owned, 
of far more scholarly attainments than herself. 
Miss Dexter had not only a memory that kept every 
detail of the office ready to hand on demand, but 
as a well of information on all literary subjects or 
rules, as critic or adviser, she was invaluable. It was 
only when anything was left to her on her own 
responsibility that she became nervously incapable 
to a degree that made Evelyn at times furious with 
perfectly futile exasperation. 

Evelyn, with the hospitable intention to which 
she had been used, had tried at first to be "friends" 
with Miss Dexter out of office hours, but although 
she knew that the other woman liked her, there was 
no incentive to continue the companionship. Once 
Miss Dexter had been to Evelyn's apartment after 
great pressure, and once she had gone in return to 
Miss Dexter's stiff, clean, bookish little room for 
tea, a function at which the latter had presided in 
so embarrassed and apologetic an attitude that 
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Evelyn had never gone again, wondering, however, 
why the offering of weak Oolong and ginger snaps 
should be so serious an undertaking, and why on 
earth Miss Dexter, or any one who had seen Evelyn's 
apartment, should think it necesssary to be apologetic 
to her. Evelyn was unconscious of the fact that 
she had the natural manner and air of a young prin- 
cess, used to a different standard of living, no matter 
what her disguise now. A country doctor's daughter, 
in moderate circumstances always, her heritage of 
gentlefolk yet showed in the fact that circumstances, 
as far as her own individuality was concerned, 
were entirely unimportant; she could be no less nor 
more than Evelyn Gaynor in any case, were the 
people with whom she was thrown rich or poor. 
It was one of the minor advantages of her breeding 
that she invariably took it for granted that every 
one to whom she felt attracted must have the same 
generous traditions and truth of mind which she 
herself possessed, until some action of theirs sur- 
prised and troubled her. Although she was by 
training and habit fairly analytical, there were 
occasions on which her analysis stopped short; 
she had no desire — it almost seemed no power — 
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to penetrate further; she did not want to own to her- 
self that she really thought or felt. Some things 
were a puzzle to which she repudiated the key. 

She looked up from her desk now to say, "Where 
on earth is that letter I left here yesterday — that 
letter of Mr. Burrows's .?" 

Miss Dexter's set, grim little face suddenly seemed 
to shiver into a mask of consternation. 

"I forwarded it to Mrs. Garlie. Didn't you mean 
it to go to her ? " 

"Certainly not! Why should it go to her.? She 
wouldn't do anything about it! I kept it there for 
memorandum. I was going to forward the check, 
made out to him, for her to sign. Now she'll just 
write a sympathetic letter to him — after all my 
promises to that poor man!" 

"You left so early — I saw the letter there and 
I didn't know what to do," said Miss Dexter miser- 
ably. "I thought and thought; I knew that if 
you had wanted it to go, and it hadn't, then it would 
have upset you dreadfully. I'm so sorry. I called 
in Joe" — Joe was the office boy — "to see if he 
had heard you say anything about it. " 

"Well, never mind," said Evelyn shortly. Nothing 
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roused her to such inward fury as her position at 
such times between her too willing helper and Mrs. 
Garlie. In the first important days of her steward- 
ship, she had, at that lady's suggestion, written 
broadcast, eagerly confident, to all noted writers 
of juvenile fiction, begging for manuscript suitable 
for the aspiring pages of The Infant and offering 
the highest — unstated — terms in payment. She 
had spent months afterward in crawling out of 
the situations forced upon her, returning stories 
with flimsy excuses, or tendering minute sums in 
exchange to indignant authors. She had fallen 
resignedly perforce into the traces of writing all 
that was possible of the little magazine herself, and 
signing fictitious names to the tiny stories, and verses, 
and rebuses. As far as making literary acquaintance 
— as she had fondly expected, and would have 
done in the same position on any larger magazine — 
she might as well have been in the nursery herself. 
Still there was necessarily some work, mostly artis- 
tic, which had to be done outside and paid for. 
She added now to her last remark by saying: "Never 
send off a letter after this that is on the left side of 
my desk." 
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Miss Dexter murmured something inaudible in 
reply, and clicked her typewriter furiously while 
Evelyn went back to her swift proof-reading, her 
mind still illuminated from that light ahead, though 
she listened somewhat uneasily for the telephone 
message which Miss Dexter had suggested. Her 
interest in Race, though dependent partially on his 
charming personality, took its chief attraction from 
the fact that he was a man of genius. She saw an 
endless pathway of wonderfully exchanged sym- 
pathies, that kind of ardent intellectual converse 
which surprises the mind with the revelation of its 
own powers; nay, which makes those powers 
spring into being, newly created. No books brought 
to Evelyn the same height or quality of stimulus 
that this clear touch with the mind of another 
brought her — music came the nearest to inspiring 
it, but the joy or power that music produced bore 
on the unattainable; it also brought a certain lone- 
liness. She had once known, as a very young girl, 
and met at rare intervals since, a celebrated man 
of letters, who had unbent delightfully toward 
her; his influence had insensibly helped to place 
her where she was. 
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Mingled with this anticipated pleasure of the 
mind in Race's coming, there was also the pleasing 
uncertainty of the hostess; she must have some- 
thing nice to eat for him later on in the evening. 
People who used their brains, she had found, as a 
rule, were especially vulnerable to the charms of 
good food — and they knew when it was good. 
If she felt herself somewhat surprised that the image 
of this new friend seemed continually to visualize 
itself to her, she was not alone in the experience; 
even in the scorn of Miss Dexter 's speech of him 
some softer intimation had shown the inalienable 
effect of his personality. With this renewed thought 
of him came also one of the "little friend" across 
the river, whom he was to take her to see some day; 
Evelyn hoped he would not forget the promise. 

Charlton Race was a m^n whom every woman 
liked, from Mrs. Crosby, an acknowledged social 
leader, to his washerwoman; he had the same 
naturally winning, delightful manner, with a dash 
of caressing humour, to both. He had an inex- 
haustible fund of kindliness, the quick perception 
which he had vaunted to Evelyn, and a genuine 
admiration for all that was best in life. Men, who 
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were perhaps inclined to be a little jealous of his 
attraction, invariably succumbed to his charm when 
thrown with him, and perhaps few women really 
admire a certain kind of physical beauty in a man as 
much as men themselves do. 

He had an undoubted talent for writing, a talent 
for which he had an impersonal reverence as a Gift, 
and was always deeply touched at any recognition of 
it. He was modest as to his own attractiveness in 
the sense of not thinking of it, while subconsciously 
counting on it to get him anything he wanted. In 
Ohio, his native state, his afHliations were with promi- 
nent people known socially in New York, but he was 
entirely dependent on his own fluctuating resources. 
He did some small literary hack-work that tied him 
to a desk four or five hours a week; apart from 
this exacted stint he was indolent and irresponsible 
to a degree that was almost a disease, and from 
which he really suffered; it was next to impossible 
for him to do anything that he did not want to 
do — a fact not at first noticeable, because he natu- 
rally wanted to do a great many nice things. His 
indolence was so great at times that he had even 
been found in his tireless room on a winter's day, 
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late In the afternoon, dressed, and with his over- . 

coat on, lying under the bed covers, because he 

couldn't make up his mind to take that plunge into 

the outer air which would enable him to reach the 

cheering warmth of his friend's room across the 

street. 

His excuse for all non-fulfilment of obligations 
was that he was writing hard, yet there were 
many days in which he never wrote a line. While 
he had a brilliant reputation as an engaging yet 
erratic genius, Charlton was really in himself a 
simple nature, formed on a few basic characteris- 
tics; he had under all his vagaries a bed rock of 
shrewd common sense. He had been brought up 
in the homely, homekeeping virtues and affections, 
and he still had a tenacious affinity for them; no 
matter how far afield he liked to wander, any real 
hold on him would always lie, not in any strong 
overmastering passion, but in those same simple, 
unexciting and unexacting affections. 

Evelyn felt as the morning wore on toward the 
holiday afternoon that she could not go back home 
at once — the time would be too long until eight 
o'clock, even with her preparations, and she had 
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no mind for sleep. She took a few moments before 
closing the office to write a loving, if hurried, little 
note to her mother, in which she bade the latter 
and her sister Sarah to take the proffered CaUfornian 
hospitality by all means, and give no thought to her, 
as she was perfectly satisfied to be where she was 
for the present, and entirely absorbed in her work. 
That extraordinary power of a letter to carry the 
entirely unexpressed and even subconscious thought 
of the writer held good in this instance — both 
Evelyn's mother and sister, on reading the epistle, 
wondered audibly "whom Evelyn had met now." 
The latter had added a postscript to the effect 
that she was going that very afternoon to see Aunt 
Gracie Dorman and tell her all about the proposed 
trip. 



CHAPTER VIII 

It was felt to be a sort of comfortable reinforce- 
ment of the family spirit to go and see Mrs. Dorman, 
the wealthy sister of Evelyn's dead father, whose 
presence in the city had mistakenly seemed as if it 
must mean so much to Evelyn. Aunt Gracie had 
always written the most affectionate letters to the 
family — long epistles on the thin cross-barred paper 
of a past day. Evelyn couldn't help smiling as usual 
when she ran up the broad stone steps of the Dorman 
residence, near the Park, but the smile always had 
something a little wistful in it. People always 
stared when told that Mrs. Dorman was her aunt; 
she could see them wondering; it was impossible 
to try to make any one understand that the relations 
between them were affectionate, even if nothing 
more. 

Aunt Gracie was one of those people who had 
always, as the phrase is, "had money"; while 
her brother, the doctor, had gradually spent his 
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inherited portion. She had married, some thirty 
years ago, a very rich widower, much older than 
herself, with two sons. She had one daughter not 
quite Evelyn's age. They lived with a luxurious- 
ness and stateliness which mingled both the comforts 
and discomforts of a bygone fashion with the accepted 
requirements of the day. Everything in the house 
was massive — the heavy mahogany doors that 
swung out over the thickly carpeted floors; the arm- 
chairs, the sofas, the sideboard with its gigantic array 
of plate; the dining table, which even at its smallest 
capacity seemed of the diameter of a merry-go-round; 
the knives and forks were of the largest make, the 
napkins were like table-cloths and the towels like 
sheets. The handsome blue Minton coffee cups 
were coffee cups; each held a bowlful. In the midst 
of this surplusage one would have looked for an 
imposing mistress instead of the gentle little gray- 
haired lady who came forward, trailing a ball of 
bright-coloured wool, to greet Evelyn as the latter 
entered the heavily curtained room on the second 
floor. Her hand rested tenderly on Evelyn's as she 
scanned the latter, after kissing her. 

" Well, and how are you, dear ? Sit down by me 
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here; you won't mind if I go on crocheting — 
it's for the Orphans. I have been quite worried 
about you lately. I said to your Uncle Regulus 
only the other day: 'I am quite worried about 
Evelyn; I fear she does not take as much care of 
her health as she should.' He agreed with me that 
it was of the utmost importance that you should 
look after your health." 

"Oh, I do," said Evelyn smiling. She knew that 
they felt vaguely as if she worked in a sweat-shop. 

" If we could only see more of you, my dear, but 
I have so many engagements: every one has so 
many engagements. Your uncle and I both wished 
that it were possible to ask you here for a visit. Of 
course, there are those rooms in the extension, but 
ever since Mrs. Chillington took cold staying here 
five years ago, your uncle can never bear to have 
any one put in them in the winter; he is so afraid of 
any one's getting cold, or even pneumonia — the 
flue is defective in some way. Of course, in the 
spring time — but in the spring Edward" — Edward 
was one of the sons — " and his family always come 
for their visit, so you see — and then we go 
away." Mrs. Dorman sighed perplexedly. 
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"It IS very kind of Uncle Regulus to consider 
me," said Evelyn affectionately. "You must tell 
him how well I am/' 

Mr. Dorman had been a semi-invalid for fifteen 
years, seldom leaving his armchair on the second 
floor — a white-haired, kind, scrupulously polite 
old man, whose only interest lay in the subject 
of Health. In regard to the always mooted visit, 
Gertrude, the daughter, had, as Evelyn well knew, a 
suite of apartments of her own, that embraced an 
extra sleeping- and dressing-room for a friend, but 
no offer to occupy them for even over night had 
ever been made by that young woman to Evelyn, 
though the latter was quite sure Aunt Gracie would 
have liked it if the offer had been made. Gertrude, 
a well-set-up, square-faced, black-browed young 
woman was the finished product of the fashionable 
age, continually claimed by society functions, and 
coldly — if not rudely — irresponsive to any desires 
but her own; apparently thankful for nothing that 
was given her, and impassive in all pleasure, even 
of her own seeking. 

Aunt Gracie went on now, as she always did. 
"I wish I could ask you to stay to dinner sometimes, 
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dear — but there is the getting home afterward; I 
don't know how you would get home. If Humboldt 
could only manage in some way, but he dislikes 
taking the horses over on those East Side streets, 
and your Uncle disapproves of cabs; he says one 
never knows who has been in them. I'm always 
hoping that some day I can get to see you.*' 

"Dear Aunt Gracie, don't bother," said Evelyn 
patiently. 

There was a greater potentate in the house than 
Uncle Regulus or even Gertrude — the coloured 
coachman, Humboldt; for forty years his reign had 
pressed hardly upon all connected with him. On 
the occasions when he was displeased the rod of 
his wrath was heavy. If Humboldt wanted to 
"ex'cise those bosses," some one had to go driving 
— it was the bane of the day that it had to be done; 
and no power on earth could get him to drive where 
or when he didn't want to, no matter what mortifica- 
tions might ensue. 

Evelyn launched forth on the subject of her 
mother's trip, with her aunt's sympathetic attention. 
When she finally rose to go — with that feeling that 
always came over her on departing, that it would 
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be a long time, after all, before she came again — 
she caught sight suddenly of something on the table 
that had escaped her notice till then: no other 
than a photograph of Charlton Race. 

Oh, do you know him?** she asked warmly. 

Who, my dear.? Oh, Mr. Race.?" Mrs. Dor- 
man looked pleased. "He's a friend of Gertrude's 
— a very pleasant young man; I used to know his 
mother, before she married and went out West. 
They say he may have quite a large fortune some 
day, if his uncle doesn't leave it to some one else. 
He is coming here to the dinner — Gertrude's 
dinner for Miss Fletcher — on Wednesday." 

"Oh!" said Evelyn, with a natural pang of 
longing, even as she hurried off to make her little 
preparation for the evening. She would like to 
have been invited to Gertrude's dinner as well as 
Mr. Race. 



CHAPTER IX 

The first time of any performance has confessedly 
a peculiar interest, though to Evelyn afterward on 
looking back any visit from Charlton seemed always 
distinct in itself, to be remembered like the lighted 
scene of a panorama. Every detail connected with 
this coming evening was important. As she left 
her aunt's, walking along by the ornate dwellings 
and gorgeous hotels that fronted the Park, she 
sought to discover whether Race would certainly 
come, by a practice of divination which has survived, 
even if secretly, since the days of Ancientest History 
— if she saw a woman coming toward her when she 
raised her down-dropped lids Charlton would fail 
of his promise, but if it were a man, then her guest 
would come. 

When she looked up she saw not only one man 

but two, whom she recognized as artists whom 

she had met once, walking now with their arms 

around each other; one with an extremely turned- 
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down collar and no cufFs, a shabby cut-away coat 
and a large, soft-felt hat, swinging a cane, and the 
other with a small cap on his perpendicular sandy 
hair, a sandy beard, and a handkerchief of the same 
pale saffron hue tied around his throat, over a gray- 
flannel shirt. Evelyn couldn't help a smile, as they 
both bowed gallantly to her; they had most delight- 
ful manners — but it did seem absurd that when 
the ordinary adjuncts of a gentleman's dress could 
be bought on any hand for a small outlay, they 
should, as Children of the Higher Light, fondly 
affect the fashion of a foreign quarter in these 
incongruously sumptuous surroundings. If Aunt 

Gracie had seen her return the bow ! 

When she was nearing home after her journey 
down in the elevated train, she diverged down a little 
crooked side street of tiny two- and three-story brick 
houses to a French bakery where brioches could be 
obtained, with further purchases in another quarter 
of unsalted creamy butter, and a delicious paste 
that came in wee oval tins. That, with thick choco- 
late, was to comprise the feast. She hesitated and 
then plunged into the whirlpool of expenditure, 
breaking a sacred ten-dollar bill for fifty cents' worth 
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of deep rose-pink carnations, that, placed in a 
long, slender vase afterward, filled the little apart- 
ment with their spicy breath. Those rose-pink 
carnations meant the performance of some fine 
laundry work on her part at the end of the week, 
but she did not care; there was a perfection in any- 
thing Evelyn did with her fingers. She ate but a 
scanty meal herself, jumping up between mouth- 
fuls to pull a curtain an inch further, or set up a 
sofa-cushion at a different and more effective angle. 

After all her preparations were made she put on a 
clean shirtwaist with her short skirt, pinning every- 
thing tautly into shape, and then after looking at 
herself in the glass tore off this sensible costume in 
disgust, and put on a princess gown of light gray, 
open a little at the throat, and with elbow sleeves. 
It was so old that it could only be worn in the privacy 
of one's own home, but it fitted her lovely form 
perfectly; it was soft and long, and still swished 
elegantly as she walked. 

She half wondered if she ought to have asked Mrs. 
Vincent up for propriety's sake, and then negatived 
the idea. All the young women whom she knew, 
in her position, received their men visitors as frankly 
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and freely when they happened to be alone in the 
tiny living room of an apartment as they might 
have done in the "parlour" of any other home, 
or as if they were all on the same boyish plane of 
good-fellowship, with an unspoken proviso of early 
hours. The convention of chaperonage was impos- 
sible; other conventions had to take its place. The 
question had never come up in Ethel's time. But 
Evelyn was not indigenous to the city; in the 
country town of her birth the old-fashioned American 
idea still prevailed — it was a matter of course that 
"young people" should be alone together. As 
she was thinking, the bell of her apartment rang, 
and Mrs. Vincent herself appeared, dark and 
buoyant, dressed for walking. 

"I just thought Fd run up and see how you were, 
after our making such a night of it, " she proclaimed, 
with her light-voiced warmth. 

"Don't forget that if you're frightened again you 
are to come straight down to us; we can put you up 
somewhere even if there is any one else already with 



us." 
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Oh, dear Mrs. Vincent — when the place is so 
tiny!" protested Evelyn. 
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Mrs. Vincent looked at her vaguely. "Yes — 
but that doesn't seem to make any difference. A 
friend of Mr. Vincent's slept on the lounge in the 
dining room nearly every night for a year, before 
we moved here. That really was inconvenient 
sometimes." 

"I shouldn't think you would have allowed it," 
said Evelyn warmly. 

Mrs. Vincent looked still more vague. " Oh, 
well — we didn't know how to stop him. Douglas 
Forbes was really quite provoked about it. . . . 
We have been waiting in this evening to see Mr. 
Forbes before we went out, but I suppose he has 
been kept at home." 

"Do you know his family ?" 

"Oh, I've met them once or twice, that's all; 
they're tremendously swell," said Mrs. Vincent 
indifferently. " Edith Sellier never has the slightest 
use for m/, though her brother likes to come to us 
well enough," 

"Mr. Race said that Mr. Forbes had given up his 
life entirely to them," hazarded Evelyn, with an 
unusual desire to hear more. 

Mrs. Vincent half shrugged her shoulders. 
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"Oh, yes, I suppose so! I heard Charlton talk- 
ing to you last night. / believe Forbes would marry 
now, if he could without taking anything away from 
them; heM never do that. " 

"And are they very fond of him ?'* 

Mrs. Vincent nodded. "Crazy about him! 
Everything he says is law; you ought to see those 
children with him. Every one jumps at his slightest 
word. The only time I was ever at the house — 
at a meeting — Mrs. Sellier actually trailed upstairs 
three times herself to get the right handkerchief 
tor him; she was dreadfully upset because no one 
had put the studs in his shirt. I was in the dressing- 
room next to his and heard it all. I say I wouldn't 
do it, but I suppose I would; he's the kind of man 
you can't help waiting on." 

"Oh, / could help it," said Evelyn laughing, 
yet unaccountably touched by something in 
the picture of the eagerness to offer little sacrifices 
to the one, beloved, who was making the big 
sacrifice. 

"I must go now," said Mrs. Vincent. She added 
— "One thing I came for was to tell you that we 
are to have tickets sent us for the theatre Monday 
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night; Charlton is going, and we want you with us, 

too." 

"Oh, how lovely!" cried Evelyn. It was a new 
sensation to be sought in this way. 

After Mrs, Vincent's depanure she lighted the 
candles under their pink candle shades, and sat 
down, one slippered foot on an ottoman, to wait for 
the expeaed guest. Suppose he did not come, after 
all. The sleeplessness back of all this excitement 
showed itself in the circles around and the unusual 
brilliance of her eyes; the oval of her face looked 
thinner, and the sensitive corners of her mouth 
drooped slightly. She felt once or twice that if 
the excitement were withdrawn she would sink into 
a very lethargy of slumber at once; she waited, 
as indeed she found that any one who had any 
appointment with Charlton Race must get used to 
waiting. 

It began to seem like ten years since the morning. 
Then came a footstep, firm, but light; she could 
hear it begin to ascend quickly from the hall 
four flights below and come nearer — it sounded 
extraordinarily like that footstep of the night before, 
that had been one of the faaors in her after-frjght. 
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It persisted in its ascent as that had, and stopped 
at her door; Evelyn opened it, and confronted 
the surprised eyes of Mr. Douglas Forbes, who, 
heavily overcoated and high-hatted, stood on the 
threshold. 

"jTow/*' she cried, in equal astonishment. 

He spread out both hands in a gesture of defense- 
lessness. '^IVe done exactly the same thing I did 
last night. I came up two flights higher than I 
should have done/' 

**If you were going to the Vincents, they're out,*' 
said Evelyn, laughing; "come in and see me instead, 
won't you ?" 

"rU be delighted, although I can only stay for 
a moment; Tm expecting a 'phone message at 
home," said the visitor, following with pleased 
alacrity as she led the way into the tiny living room, 
finding herself unexpectedly somewhat embarrassed 
in this little intimate act; although Mr. Forbes was 
not a large man he seemed to have an extraordinary 
effect of masculinity. No matter how entirely the 
ordinary relationship between a man and a woman 
may be free from any consciousness of the fact that 
they are a man and a woman, it is never possible to 
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know when this consciousness may return to one or 

both. 

"How charming it looks in here," said Forbes, 
with a glance around. "Were you expecting any 
one ?" 

"Only Mr. Race; he's going to bring some 
manuscripts to read to me, " said Evelyn. " Please 
take off your overcoat, if it's only for a few minutes 
— it makes you seem so temporary, and there's 
something I want to say to you. No, doti't put it 
down there — you spoil the effect; put it on the 
ottoman by the door. And don't take that chair — 
you won't be comfonable at all in it; this one suits 
you much better." 

"Very well," said the guest, laughing as he meekly 
obeyed instructions, and seating himself opposite 
her. There was a sparkle in his eyes that belied his 
meekness, though he looked for the moment not 
in the least like One in Authori^, but suddenly 
vety much younger than she had thought him. That 
brilliant sparkle in his dark, masterful eyes seemed 
to hold a very enjoying approval of her appearance, 
as she sat leaning forward in the kind gray gown, 
her white hands clasped upon her knees, and her 
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face upraised to his. For an instant that foolish, 
flushing, embarrassing sense of his presence came 
over her again; it made her dash into speech. 

"It seems rather unusual perhaps to say — but 
you'll understand, Fm sure. Ever since I came to 
town — two years ago — we've met occasionally at 
places, and it's always been nicer to me when youVe 
been there; you always seemed pleased to see me." 

Mr. Forbes nodded, with his eyes now gravely 
fixed on her — "Yes?" 

"The first time I ever saw you, you put up my 
umbrella for me and helped me down the steps — 
it seemed so kind of you! Perhaps you've 
forgotten ?" 

"No." 

"And you can't tell what a feeling of comfort it 
gave me to find you downstairs last night, when 
every one else was so strange; I thought I'd tell you 
that, for it was just a fact, Emerson says — I was 
reading in that little volume there before you came 
in — that we have much more kindly feelings 
toward people than we ever tell, or than they ever 
know. So I thought I'd like you to know. It 
really gave me — I can't express it I such a feeling 
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of secunty to see you at the Vincents'. I Iook«d at 

you when they spoke about the trip ". 

"Yes," assented Mi. Forbes again. 

"And you told me, without speaking, that I could 

go" 

"And did you have a nice time ?" 

"Oh, it was just fine!" said Evelyn with a sigh 
of reminiscence. "We didn't get home until morn- 
ing, but I wasn't tired at all to-day; I got through a 
lot of work." A momentary frown on his part 
stopped her. "Why do you look Hke that?" she 
asked involuntarily. 

"I dislike to hear of your working; no woman 
should ever 'work' in that sense, if I could help it. 
Do you need to ? — I beg your pardon, I shouldn't 
have asked that." 

" Oh ! " she laughed outright, yet gratefully touched 
in some way. "There would be enough to live on 
now, perhaps, but later — My mother has really 
very little. " She waived the subject, instinctively, 
for one he might like better. " I am going to do so 
many nice things with the Vincents — and Mr. 
Race! It is so delightful to be planned for ahead. 
That must be Mr. Race now!" 
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She ran to open the door at the first touch of the. 
bell. 

"Hello, you here V asked Race as he entered the 
room in his turn, looking with unfeigned pleasure at 
the other visitor; Evelyn had indeed an agreeable 
sense of having acquired merit from this distin- 
guished presence in her abode. 

"I'm here, but I'm going," said Forbes, laughing, 
and rising as he spoke. " I'll leave the field to you 
and the novel." 

"Oh, very well," said Race, sinking his voice to 
a deep and farcical bass, and striking an attitude 
to match. 

"Now you look like a picture I saw of you to-day 
at the Dorman's," said Evelyn. She added, to an 
unspoken question, "Mrs. Dorman is my aunt." 

"Mrs. Dorman your aunt!" repeated Race; she 
felt that both men looked at her with the surprise 
that always came in that connection. 
■ "She is my father's sister." 

"Oh," Race stared again. "By the way, Forbes, 
I'm sorry they didn't give me any more tickets for 
the show Monday night, so that we could take you in. 
The Vincents are going, and Miss Gaynor here." 
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"Why can't you go anyway?" asked Evelyn 
quickly of Forbes. 

"Why, I could, of course." He looked at her 
doubtfully. " But I couldn't get a seat anywhere 
near you, now; it wouldn't be any good." 

"Oh, yes, it would! It would make it nicer to 
know that you were there and seeing it too," said 
Evelyn warmly, with that confidence, which it takes 
no school to teach a woman, that what she says will 
please. She turned to Race with peremptory 
appeal. " It would make it nicer, wouldn't 
it?" 

"You're right it would," said Race promptly, 
if inelegantly, and with an affectionate glance at 
the older man. Evelyn felt a quick throb of sym- 
'pathy with Charlton. Mr. Forbes looked at them 
both as they stood before him with a smile which 
had something intent and considering in it. 

"Well!" he said as if in half-concession, "I'll see 
about it. Good-bye, Charlton. Good-bye, Miss 
Gaynor." He held out his hand in farewell to her. 

"Good-bye," called Evelyn out of the door after 
him. Her hand still tingled from the unexpected 
wrench of his grasp, her surprised senses wondered 
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almost unbelievingly; it seemed so very unlike Mr. 
Forbes. 

"And I never asked him to come again!" she 
said, remorseful at her omission as she went back 
with Race into the living room. "Tell him when 
you see him, Mr. Race, won't you, that I hope he'll 
come again?*' 

"Yes, indeed, I will," said Race, seating himself 
at once with a delightful semblance of ownership 
in the chair Forbes had vacated, after dragging it 
over the floor to the table, on which he had laid his 
bundle of manuscript on entering. 

"Don't you want to tell me it looks pretty here ?'* 
queried Evelyn, some of her assured manner with 
Forbes still clinging to her. 

"Yes, it's uncommonly jolly," said Race, heartily, 
if somewhat absently, as he glanced over the number- 
ing of the sheets. "And you look uncommonly 
jolly, too." His eyes flashed a crinkly, friendly 
smile of approval at her. "Sit down, won't you.? 
Here, I'll get a chair for you. You don't mind my 
smoking, I hope ? I can't get at things unless 
I smoke. Thank you ! Tell me where there's some- 
thing I can take for an ash tray; is that the china 
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closet in there ? I can get it myself, don't you 
bother. Do you mind if I put these candles and 
flowers out of the way on the mantelpiece ? " 

" No," said Evelyn smiling, amused at the 
unobtrusively capable way in which he made him- 
self at home. There was no more sense of being 
embarrassingly alone with Race than if she had 
been another boy or he another girl; the com- 
radeship of fellow-workers entirely quenched any 
other idea. Evelyn sat with a bag of small sewing 
in her hands, while Race's absorbed gaze remained 
on the papers. 

"I've had the dickens of a time to-day. I got up 
at twelve, and I sat for three hours staring at the 
paper. I couldn't get the idea I nearly grasped 
last night on that trip; my brain was as clear — 
I could have written, if I'd only got the idea. And 
then, by George, I got it! The minute it came to 
me I knew it was all I'd wanted and more." He 
gazed at her raptly. 

"And you sat down and wrote thenP" asked 
Evelyn. 

"Wrote then! Well, I should say not. My dear 
girl, when you get a real inspiration you don't sit 
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down and pour out your soul about it then; you 
go abroad and treat yourself, that's what you do. 
To know you've got the thing you're after is enough 
for one day — enough perhaps for a week! After 
the strain of getting your brain into focus, the only 
thing you can do is to relax." His gaze found her 
convincingly. 

"I see," said Evelyn smiling. When she smiled 
he smiled also, his white teeth flashing, his blue 
eyes crinkling up a little, his long figure lying back 
in the big chair, with his feet on the rungs of another, 
which they had unconsciously hitched toward him. 
There was that attractiveness, that charm about 
him, which, no matter what his attitude, no woman 
could fail to perceive; there was no real rudeness 
or discourtesy in his most oblivious demeanour, 
which always had a sort of elegance in it. He 
simply counted endearingly on having his real 
feelings of kindliness understood and appreciated, 
anyway. 

He went on now. "I want to read this first 
part to you. Of course, I'd like to know how it 
strikes you; and if there's anything that doesn't 
seem clear, tell me at once. It's strange that read- 
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ing it aloud to one's self doesn't have the effect at 
all; you don't get the real sense of the words as you 
do when reading to another person. Sometimes I 
stop every few lines to make corrections. I used 
to read what I wrote to Marie Miller — do you 
know her ? She's a nice little brown-eyed girl who 
paints rather well. She had a lot of perception." 

" Why did you stop reading to her ? " asked 
Evelyn. 

"Oh, I don't know — we sort of drifted apart 
— you know how it is," said Race indiff'erently. 
"She got to inviting me to things all the time; 
she was always having the crowd at hrr rooms. 
Shall I begin now ?'" 

"Please do," said Evelyn, with a quick inward 
resolve to take warning by the unfortunate Marie. 
Even while listening to Charlton, she still felt that 
wringing grasp of her hand, which had seemed so 
very unlike Mr. Forbes. 

It is extraordinary, when one thinks of it, how 
many women know men who have done little things 
that seemed "very unlike" themselves. 



CHAPTER X 

To no one, broadly speaking, do the terms of our 
existence — its situations, limitation and outlook — 
appear as inevitable as they do to us ourselves. We 
each of us make our own bonds, that may look 
brittle enough to the outsider; the methods by which 
we strenuously try to apprehend success seem weak 
and ineffective, and the insuperable barrier is no 
more than a straw to be stepped over. People 
comfortably rearrange our crucial crises in conversa- 
tion with each other, so that they need be no longer 
crucial; they spend our money for us wisely, send 
our sons and daughters to college, buy the houses 
for us which we cannot afford, and seek occupation 
and earn large salaries easily for us, seeing plain 
opportunities to which, it is agreed, we alone are 
blind. We do the same for our neighbours. Yet 
each situation is what it is to us. We are each one 
individually bound in place by a thousand minute 

filaments which are known only to ourselves. 
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In some such way might Douglas Forbes have been 
placed to the eye of an onlooker; he had the appear- 
ance and bearing of a man of large and prosperous 
affairs, and he lived with dignity and even luxury 
in the house that was still nominally his mother's; 
he had, as he well knew, a reputation of being much 
better off than he was. Few people who met him 
knew that nearly half his life — or since the age 
of twenty, when the great crash came, and his 
father failed, and died — he had been engaged in 
carrying the enormous obligations involved in the 
effort to pay off that dollar for dollar, which was 
his rigid decision, and live at the same time. 

When his sister 's husband met with his tragic fate, 
Forbes had accepted the trust of her welfare and that 
of her four children with the sturdiness of shoulders 
used already to the bearing of burdens; he had 
the manliness that feels itself inherently equal to the 
occasion, with all the pride of protection. He was 
engaged to be married himself at the time, and the 
engagement had been broken by his fiancee, who, 
it was said, had resented the situation. She had 
married soon after. Forbes disliked extremely, as 
Charlton said, any imputation of sacrifice on his 
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side — his part in life had been cut out for him, 
that was all, instead of his being free to choose; and 
it was his privilege to be able to (ill that part. 

Between him and his sister there was that peculiar 
bond which exists between some brothers and sisters 
— a certain tacit, sufficing quality of sympathy and 
comprehension that comes from a deep and natural 
familiarity, and that exists unchanged even through 
temporary turmoil or disagreement. Douglas's 
mother adored, but often misunderstood him — 
Edith never. Even her affection for her children 
made no barrier between her and her brother; 
she associated him as a sharer of that affection; 
they were his dearest care as well as hers. 

She talked but little, and what she said seldom 
had any particular depth, but in herself she 
always gave the impression of depth; she be- 
longed to the class which for lack of a better 
name may be called mystery women, who seem 
to be born under some veiled star, whose influence 
keeps them indefinitely apart — their inner nature 
remains forever hid, save on rare occasions, even 
to those few who love them most. Douglas 
had never forgotten the terrible abandon of her 
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grief at the heroic tragedy of her young husband's 
death; it dimmed his eyes sometimes now as he 
watched her with a passionate pity, moving quietly 
around, and thought of that sorrow which she had 
kept so tightly sealed afterward — and thought also 
of all that she had foregone since in life, this graceful 
and beautiful woman who had been also the "little 
sister" to him ever since he was a tall boy of fourteen 
— the little sister, though she was two years older 
than he. 

In spite of the burden of her four children 
she could have married several times since; he 
reverenced the feeling that had kept her constant 
to the memory of that beautiful dark-«yed, high- 
heaned young husband, who had given his life for 
others. She had an impHcit, distinctly feminine 
trust in her brother; neither she nor her mother ever 
questioned him as to business, though they went 
to him with all their needs; he was the ruler and 
dispenser of good, whose lightest word was law. 

This evening Edith's quick ear detected a new 
and alert sound in her brother's footsteps as he 
entered the house, though he evidently tried to 
subdue them; — his mother was ill with neuralgia 
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upstairsy — and as Edith came into the library after- 
ward, where he was sitting in the big leather arm- 
chair, there was a new expression in his face as he 
turned it to her — an expression at once eager and 
hesitant. 

"Sit down," he said cordially, his eye taking in 
with a sense of comfort the perfection of her appear- 
ance — her pale silk draperies, the graceful droop of 
her slight figure, and the pose of her fair head, with 
its beautiful hair; there was always something very 
reposeful in Edith's presence. 

The library was in itself a reposeful room, 
with its rows of books on open shelves; the 
house had been occupied by the Forbes family 
ever since it had been built, some fifty years 
ago, but had been delightfully and harmoniously 
modernized during Edith's later tenancy. The 
pale green wall-paper conformed with, as well 
as lightened, such of the dignified furniture as had 
been retained. It was perhaps one of the few 
houses in town in which rows of pink and white 
hyacinths were still raised from bulbs in long green 
glasses on the broad window sill; even now, at night, 
with only the soft light of the student lamp on the 
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table near which Forbes was sitting, the rows of 
hyacinths had the effect of just waiting momentarily 
for a flood of spring sunshine to pour over them, and 
gave an indescribably ethereal touch to the room. 

"Sit down, Teedy," said Forbes, affectionately, 
using as he did in particularly expansive moments 
his own absurdly incongruous boyish name for her. 
"Where are the girlies — gone to bed ?" 

"No, it's Saturday night; they're out at a tittle 
dance," said the mother. 

"Ah," said Forbes absently. His gaze fixed her 
again with that unusual youthfulness and excite- 
ment in it. "You know Miss Gaynor, don't you ?" 

"That girl who has some literary position down 
town somewhere — yes, I've met her," said Edith 
with reserve. 

" She lives in the apartment house near the corner. 
I wish you'd call on her, or ask her here some time." 

"Why, yes, certainly, if you wish it." 

"She lives in the same house with the Vincents." 

"The Vincents!" Edith delicately stiffened. 
"Do you want me to call on ihem, Douglas ?" 

"Not if you don't want to," said her brother 
smiling with that inner pleasing excitement still 
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undisturbed; his dark eyes were brilliant^ his large, 
finely shaped hand closed and unclosed on the 
table beside him. 

"I cannot see how you can like them, Douglas. 
There's nothing to them — they are not the real 
thing, no matter in which way you look at them, 
artistically or socially." Edith's tone was languidly 
disapproving. 

"Very well, we'll leave them out as far as you are 
concerned," said the brother cheerfully. "Tell 
me, Edith — we couldn't live on any less than we are 
doing now, could we ?" 

She shook her head regretfully. "I'm afraid not, 
dear. Expenses are increasing, instead of decreasing 
— now that the children are older they keep requiring 
more and more every day. Celeste and Celine take 
the same size shoe now that I do. It amuses me 
sometimes, just because I have — well, I suppose I 
have taste! I know how to do things, and I do 
insist on care being taken of what one buys — it 
amuses me because I always get credit of being quite 
a reckless spender, instead of being really, as you 
know, a true economist! Of course, one has to 
have certain things. When the boys get older, and 
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are through college — you will insist on sending 

them there " 

Forbes nodded with decision. "I will indeed; 
it's the poorest kind of economy not to give them a 
good equipment for life. Did you hear from Larry 
to-day ? I see you have a letter there." 

"Yes." The mother's face flushed. "He's get- 
ting on so splendidly! And I had a letter from Rob 
too, from Groton. He has passed his examinations 
and will get in Harvard next year at sixteen — like 
Larry." 

"And how much money do they write that they 
need now ?" asked Forbes, still smiling. "You 
might as well out with it, Teedy!" 

"Why, Rob sends a list here of things that he says 
he ought to have, and Larry writes that if you can 
possibly let him have fifty dollars more now he will 
work it out next summer tutoring ; he seems 
delightfully confident." 

"Oh, that's all right," said Forbes indulgently. 
"They are good boys, Teedy; I'm proud of them 
both." He reached out his hands for the letter she 
held, and she got up the next moment, with a faint 
scent of violets as she moved, and going behind his 
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chair put her arms around his neck and laid her 
cheek against his, with something delicately passion- 
ate in the action. He raised his own hand to take 
one of hers. There was in her attitude and his 
acceptance of it an acknowledgement between them 
of all that had been given and received. After a 
moment she said tremulously. 

"Douglas! I '* 

He pressed her small fingers warmly. "There's 
no need, my dear! It's my right — and my priv- 
ilege." 

"Yes, yes, but " 

"Never say it, Edith." He put her clinging arms 
from him gently, and rising, faced her with eyes 
sparkling as Evelyn had seen them sparkling an 
hour before. He looked lithely vigorous, with a 
sort of happy youthfulness in his every motion. " All 
my life since before you were married, I've spent in 
paying off debts — dead horse, as we call it; this 
fall, thank the Lord, I got the last one out of the 
way." He drew a long breath and straightened 
himself, as one who feels his shoulders free of a 
heavy load. " I haven't said anything about it " 

"I knew," said Edith in a low voice. 
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"Yes, I knew you did. And IVe taken every- 
thing I could scrape together since outside of our 
actual living and put it in a company; Alton 
Drake's at the head of it; you know what he is. 
We'll make — well, there's no use going into details 
you wouldn't understand. But if things go the way 
we expect, I'll have three times as much to live on 
as I have now; much more than I could make in 
my practice for years to come." 

His eyes blazed out at her triumphantly, before he 
turned away. ** Alton's been out West on business 
for us. He came back to-day, and I've been looking 
for a message from him all the evening. You're 
sure no one has called me up ?" 

"No one," said Edith. The brilliant excitement 
of his mood had reached her; her interlaced fingers 
trembled slightly, a soft colour overspread her 
face. 

"Next year Larry — and you too — can take 
that trip to Europe," said Forbes, with a thrill in 
his voice that those words could not have put there. 

"And you?** asked Edith significantly. 

He made no reply, but stood facing her. This 
time when she came near him he bent over and 
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kissed her. Something in his manner was a confes- 
sion to which she responded as silently. 

The two lovely little girls coming from their party 
ran to him at once, pointing and piroutting on their 
slippered toes, with billows of embroidered ruffles 
engulfing him, as they recounted the joys and 
tribulations of the evening; a boy had spilled choc- 
olate on Celine's frock, and Celeste, to the elder 
sister's horror, had eaten three plates of ice cream. 

"There was enough ice cream, anyway," said the 
disgraceful Celeste. " If there's enough of anything. 
Uncle Douglas, I don't see why you shouldn't have 
as much as you want yourself." 

" I don't either," said Forbes, laughing. 

He sat there in the library after Edith had gone 
up with the children, given up to such imaginings, 
as had been denied him for many years; how 
many years! He had a momentary fierce grudge 
that there were so many gone; yet no man really 
mourns a departing youth when he is still strong 
and young. But he had been held in iron bonds so 
.long that the sense of a freedom like other men to 
love and marry and have his own home, his own 
life, without taking in any way from what was due 
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to those others who were his sacred care — the 
thought intoxicated. From the evening before, 
on Evelyn's midnight entrance at the Vincents', 
it was as if he had beheld some entrancing flower 
in bud, that had unfolded into more and more 
delicious, overwhelming beauty for him every 
minute since. He knew now that he had avoided 
her before because he had had to avoid her; he could 
hardly believe that there was no reason any longer 
to guard either himself or her. 

Men like Douglas Forbes have a certain finality 
in themselves, a strength which is also a limitation ; 
they remain masters of themselves ; whatever a 
situation may be they are dependent neither on 
suggestion nor incentive from another. 

Tlie telephone bell rang and he went down the 
hall to answer it. His voice was bright at first ~ 
every one could hear it carry through the house — 
and then there was an exclamation of horror, and then 
a drop to a lower key. Edith, sitting in the library 
again, felt her heart sink. Something had gone 
wrong! And he talked for a long time. Something 
had gone wrong with the Company — the Company 
in which he had had such faith. Nothing could 
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have gone wrong with Alton, that she knew. Doug- 
las would lose some money — he might have lost 
all he put in; he might — oh, not that — there 
couldn't be people to have to pay ofF again! Such 
queer, strange things were always happening to 
Companies — things one never could understand. 
She caught a word; was it the treasurer — had 
he absconded ? With that lightning perception in 
which a woman divines what it seems impossible 
for her to divine, she felt with sickening certainty 
that in this wireless groping she had touched the 
answering spark. 

When he came back and sat down in the armchair 
again, his head leaning on his arm, and with his 
eyes half closed, he seemed overcome with a strange 
lethargy. His sister asked him some trivial question, 
apparently oblivious of any change, and he roused 
himself to answer as usual, as she went on talking 
of household affairs, and smiled at an anecdote 
about the children, but as if he did not really see her. 
She glanced at him secretly from under her veiled 
lids — all his sparkle had gone from him; he looked 
heavy, stolid, twenty years older. 

At last as if he felt her scrutiny, and wished to 
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repel it, he went over to the book-shelves and getting 
out a couple of large volumes, placed them on the 
table, and then moved his chair closer to it. Edith 
instantly accepted the hint. 

"If you're going to read I think I'll go upstairs 
for good, Douglas — it's later than I thought. I'll 
tell Nora to put some things on the sideboard, in 
case you should want them." 

"Very well," said her brother, cheerfully. He 
rose to bid her good night, standing until she was 
out of the room and longer; he had been standing 
there some time as if listening to make sure that she 
was really gone before he went back to the chair 
again, and sat there, like one still stunned and dazed 
from a blow. He took up a book hastily as Edith's 
gliding footfall and the silken length of her train 
came down the stairs again. 

"Douglas" — her voice was perfectly casual and 
uninterested, as one who speaks perfunctorily and 
under protest — " Mother wants me to tell you that 
she hopes you won't sit up too late." 

"Very well." 

She retreated, but her door did not close above — 
Forbes could hear the dimmed voices of the children 
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still talking. Afterward, as the hours wore on, though 
the floors were deadened and the rugs on them thick, 
there were still those faint, elusive sounds by which 
the house itself makes manifest the fact that there 
is still going to and fro in it. All that he wanted 
now was the knowledge that there was no one else 
awake in the house, so that he could think his own 
thoughts, undisturbed. 

Once or twice he got up and paced the floor 
for a while, with seeming aimlessness, and then 
sat down again, obviously waiting, as if these 
sounds still held him in their tension. It must 
have been after a long time that a soft yet 
heavy, halting step reached his ear, with a swish 
of garments not like Edith's soft gliding silks. He 
jumped up and stood facing the doorway, his 
shoulders squared, his eyes alert and his lips Arm, 
as the large figure of his mother, in a long black 
gown, and with a black scarf twisted around her 
head and face, came into view. She was evidently 
still suffering from neuralgia, for she had one hand 
pressed to a scarf-covered cheek, while the other 
was outstretched for any support that might steady 
her halting, cloth-slippered feet. 
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"Mother," said Douglas, "what are you doing, 
downstairs ?" 

"I came to see what time it is; my watch had 
stopped," said the mother. 

"Oh! Itis — yes — twenty minutes past twelve." 

"As late as that! Don't you think you'd better 
go to bed, Douglas?" Her eyes dwelt on him 
anxiously. 

"After a while, mother." His tone was final. "I 
have some work to do. Here, let me help you 
upstairs." He put his strong arm around her, and 
supported her heavy figure as far as the landing. 
"You'd better get to sleep again as soon as possible; 
your neuralgia will be much worse if you go wander- 
ing around like this." 

"I only wanted to know what time it was," 
murmured the mother submissively as she disap- 
peared above. He listened — she was in her own 
room. 

"My God!" said Forbes, violently. His face was 
darkly red, the veins stood out on his forehead, his 
eyes glared, his hands were clenched — he stood 
as one about to spring and hurl himself on some 
concealed enemy. Men who seem ordinarily the 
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most amiable, gentle and self-controlled, may still 
have their black moments of an uncontrollable and 
wrecking fury, in which their personality seems 
twisted up by the roots. 

One of those moments was upon Forbes now. 
In that room, since he had entered it to-night, all 
his brightly living hopes had been crushed as with 
a blow from a hammer; it seemed the last, unbearable 
thing, in addition to all else, that there was in 
this house no privacy for his spirit from the divining 
hearts of the women who loved him. 



" I'm sorry, Mr. Barlow, but I have every evening 
engaged for this week." 

"How about Saturday afternoon then?" 

"Saturday Evelyn's going across the river with 
me to see the Randalls," interpolated Race, with an 
affectionate glance at her. 

"Oh, yes," said Evelyn, laughing, while a slight 
flush rose to her cheek as she took quick advantage 
of the excuse; it was the first she had heard of 
the trip. Nothing could have been more proof of 
her present popularity than to be sought thus assidu- 
ously by the elegant Mr. Barlow. 

The party was gathered in the Vincents' rooms; 
the time was May, and the weather warm; though 
the windows were wide open they seemed, as usual, 
to admit only shattering sounds and no air. Besides 
Barlow, who had always a distinct flavour of society, 
there was a slender, brilliant musical critic, Weimart 
by name; a clever, pleasant-faced, eye-glassed young 
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professor, short and stout; a married couple by the 
name of Brent who were both artists of note; and 
two young women who had lately achieved promi- 
nence in the literary world. It had taken Evelyn 
some time to fathom their real characteristics. Miss 
Clarice Stalworth, with large-featured countenance 
and coarse black hair drawn upward from her 
square white forehead, with her open preference for 
startlingly erotic poetry and literature, and a 
conversation that bordered almost Biblically on 
the usually unsaid, led a perfectly simple, wholesome, 
womanly life — it was little Dorcas Tait, from some 
farthest, sparse-grown corner "Down East,*' with 
her thin muddy hair, her small, thin, colourless 
face, her prim, hesitating speech, who was capable of 
going to unsuspected lengths in the matter of uncon- 
ventionality. 

Evelyn had often wondered that so many in- 
disputably clever and for the most part inter- 
esting people came to the Vincents, who were, 
themselves, slightly below par, and with no original 
thought whatever. It had only lately come to her 
that the attraction — besides that perennially hos- 
pitable one of excellent food — lay in a sort of uncriti- 
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cal atmosphere that was as balm to sensitive nerves. 
Whatever a guest might do was good in the sight 
of the Vincents; was he rude, it showed how much 
at home he felt with them; the mere fact of having 
any one want to enjoy their hospitality flattered; 
Mrs. Vincent required only that little tribute of 
personal admiration, and Mr. Vincent that his best 
cigars should be taken without asking. They never 
engaged in any amusement without the company of 
others. Tliis perpetual living in public did not 
seem to be an accessory to any private life of their 
own — it was in itself the main thing. Mr. Vincent 
had his own work, indeed; he compiled articles ex- 
plaining the photographs of places and incidents sent 
in by other people; he sometimes talked to interested 
visitors on these subjects, but his wife, as she stated, 
never knew what he was doing. Evelyn owned to 
herself that the atmosphere was soothing, and any 
expedition taken in their company was always a 
success. Moved by a sudden impulse she said: 
"How lovely the country must be now! I'd like 
to go up into those hills that we went to that night 
last winter when we took the motor ride." Her 
eyes turned to Race. 
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"The dogwood and wild azalea are out up around 
there," said Professor Dutton. 

"Oh, why don't we all go on a picnic there when 
it gets warmer!" cried Evelyn, with that singular 
feeling of drawing back, as soon as she had spoken, 
which comes to us sometimes after expressing an 
unusually eager desire. For the moment it was as 
if a hand had been laid upon her lips, forcing her 
to silence; she felt it almost a physical effort to push 
it away and continue with persistent enthusiasm: 

"Do let's go!" 

"All right, say we do," agreed Race indulgently, 
as he gazed at her; in her white gown, with its 
square neck, the black-velvet ribbon around her 
throat accentuating the whiteness of her skin, her 
softly rosed cheeks and the pink rose in her fair hair, 
she looked like Summer herself. He raised his voice: 

"Let me see — how many of us are here .^ — 
eleven. All present are invited to go on Miss Gay- 
nor's picnic some time in June when it gets warmer 
— say the i6th." 

"Til say yes at once to that," said the young 
professor. 

"My sister is coming to me to-morrow for a visit," 
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interposed Mrs. Brent in the general murmur of 

approbation and consent. 

"All right, we include the sister — that makes 
twelve, six men and six women. It's to be an ark 
party — two by two." 

" Is it to be a Dutch treat ? " asked Miss Stalworth ■ 
defensively. 

"No, it's an invitation party," said Race glibly. 
" We men are giving it at Miss Gaynor's suggestion. 
We'll get the motors and provide everything." 

"Oh, it will be fine!" said Evelyn, with a private 
vow to put in a petition now for a holiday at that date. 

"All right," said Mr. Weimart, "that's settled. 
By the way, where's Forbes these days ? Anybody 
seen him ?" 

"Oh, he comes around here sometimes, but not 
so often lately," said Mrs. Vincent. "I think he's 
had troubles of his own. And that sister of his 
always looks so perfectly useless! She maddens me." 

Charlton shrugged his shoulders. " Well, of 
course, it depends on what you call useless. I 
think I prefer a woman to seem like a luxury; the 
clever, thrifty housewife has never had any particular 
attraction for me. My ideal is a lovely, rather indo- 
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lent woman who will let herself be adored, and who 
will be pleased to have me offer jewels and incense 
at her shrine; who will like to have me hang her 
with golden chains, and admire my taste/' 

"You ask for the impossible/* said Barlow sagely. 
"The modern woman's only pleasure in receiving 
a present from her husband is to wonder why on 
earth he didn't let her choose it herself, with the 
inevitable aftermath of taking it back to exchange 
for something else. Men have a great deal more 
sentiment than women." 

"I don't agree to that at all!" said Mrs. Vincent. 
Her voice became plaintive. "I'd adore to be 
hung with golden chains. The only trouble is that 
Victor never knows what to get me, he buys the 
most absurd things, he " 

A shout of laughter cut short her sentence. After 
a moment of surprise she laughed also. 

"Well!" said Mr. Barlow, rising. "I must go. 
Come and see me soon, all you people. I'll send 
you word and we'll have a dinner in my studio." 

There was a general smile as he departed. The 
dinner in Barlow's studio was never known to 
materialize. 
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The mention of Forbes always now gave Evelyn a 
wistful feeling of disappointment — he had never 
come to see her again, and she had met him only 
once since, and that momentarily; his sister had called 
on her, and she had returned the call with no after- 
result. It had pleased her inexpressibly, though, to 
learn that he had indeed really gone to the theatre on 
the night that she had asked him to, although she 
had not seen him, and she had a childlike belief that 
he still liked her, anyway, whether she saw him or not. 
She wished he could have been one of the picnic party 
and then he vanished from her mind; she had that 
strange sensation of something very important having 
happened this evening. An extraordinaryexhilaranon 
filled her now when she thought of the i6th of June. 
She excused herself early from the Vincents that she 
might go upstairs and read a letter from her mother 
which had been awaiting her perusal since noon. 

"Golden Glow, California, May 19th. 

"My dear, dear child" — it ran. "Your letter 
of the twelfth came this morning; I have only time 
to write a line now to catch the mail. 

" It is certainly very beautiful here; as I sit alone 
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in my window and look out on the flowers below and 
breathe the delicious air it is very peaceful; I think 
of you a great deal, it seems too bad that you should 
not be enjoying this with me. It worries me to 
know that vou have to be in that close office so 
much; cannot you ask Mrs. Garlie to manage so 
that you can be out of doors more, now that the 
weather is growing so much warmer — health ought 
always to be the first consideration. 

"Sarah is lying down this afternoon trying to take 
a nap; the bowling alley connected with the hotel 
back of us keeps her awake a great deal at night, 
now that the windows are all open. Of course, as 
I tell her over and over again, / did not know there 
was a bowling alley here when I decided to come 
to California. It distresses me because she insists 
on wearing a dark skirt all the time, as washing 
is so expensive, though I would like so much to 
have her wear her pretty white gowns, and would 
willingly pay for the extra laundry work. 

"The young clergyman of whom I wrote comes to 
see her quite often; he is a widower with one little boy. 
Sarah and I have wondered if he looks at all like your 
friend, Mr. Race. She insists that you are engaged 
to him, and that your denying it so much makes 
her all the more suspicious, but / am confident that 
my dear child would never bind herself to do anything 
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so serious without the knowledge and consent of 
her mother. He seems to take up a great deal of 
your time, and having so many little suppers for 
him must be rather expensive; I hope he appreciates 
all that you are doing for him. Even the best of 
men are apt to be a little selfish, and I would not 
tuant you to make yourself too cheap; men like a girl 
much better if they have to take a little trouble to get 
her — not, I'm sure but what Mr. Race is everything 
he ought to be, or you, my dear child, could not think 
of him so highly. Tell him that I hope to see him 
and knoiu him some day. 

" I forgot to tell you when I wrote before that Sarah 
got Mr. Race's book, Arminda in Avalon, out of the 
library at last — it has been so much in demand — 
and your uncle read it aloud to us. We all thought 
the language very pretty and the story attractive; 
there was something very sweet and youthful about 
it to me; that part where the white lambs were in 
the green meadow below and the white clouds in the 
blue meadow above, and the smell in the air of the 
wild grapevine that hung from the tall trees, took 
me back to when I was a little girl and stood alone 
out in our own meadow, at home. But it seemed a 
little confusing at the end; I couldn't quite make out 
whether the lady was married, or changed into a tree. 

" I had been wondering why the name of Charlton 
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seemed familiar to me, and I suddenly remembered 
that your father had a patient once — before you 
were born — by that name, who never paid him. 
Probably, however, it is not the same family. 

** By the way. Miss Juliet wrote to me the other day 
about a place to stay in when she went to New York, 
and I mentioned that she could find room with you. 
Of course she would share expenses. Miss Juliet 
is such a good woman. She agrees with me, as I 
know you do, my dearest child, that a girl cannot 
be too careful not to do the slightest thing that might 
make her talked about. 

" Sarah is calling me to hook up her dress, so I must 
stop, with love to my darling Evelyn. Give my love 
to Mrs. Vincent, who has been so kind to you, and 
tell her that I pray for her every night, as I do for all 
who love my children. 

"Your ever loving 

" Mother. 

" P. S. Your sister Marian sounded very much 
depressed when she last wrote; she has been overdone 
with the children lately — she misses us so much. She 
thinks you do not write to her often enough. Could 
you not run up toForeston for a few days and see her?** 

"No I could not,** said Evelyn with savage 
emphasis, as she threw down the letter. 



CHAPTER XII 

To be the friend and helper of a genius is no light 
office — it not only engrosses the time but the 
thoughts. Evelyn read the epistles from her mother 
and sister with a conscious effort to put herself 
mentally in the atmosphere in which they were 
written. They seemed extraordinarily stupid and 
annoying in their continued non-comprehension of 
the rules of a business life, their allusions to Charlton 
and delicate, insinuated warnings where she knew 
that no warnings were in the least needed, and 
which she maddeningly felt must be answered and 
confuted on the spot. It seemed so revolting that 
people never would believe there could be any true 
interest between a man and a woman without that 
vulgar thought of marriage! 

Once she had sat down at a white heat and 

written pages on pages of forceful, clearly worded 

"Now-I-will-end-this" explanation; she rested 

relieved for a week, only to find — when her 

136 
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mother's next epistle arrived — that she might 
as well not have put pen to paper; none of 
Mrs. Gaynor's original impressions were removed, 
with the addition now that she felt that Evelyn 
was "hurt/* When a letter came now Evelyn 
carried it around with her all day before opening 
it, so sure was she that its contents would prove 
to be subtly unsettling. When she reproached 
herself for this delay, she consoled herself, also, if 
somewhat bitterly, by the thought that this was 
what it meant to live one's own life ; one was 
inevitably misunderstood. She did not realize that 
her letters contained nothing of her inner life; the 
groping affection of the absent mother tried vainly 
to find the daughter's heart. 

Evelyn felt that it would be impossible to des- 
cribe to any one not of her own world the kind of 
companionship that was hers with Charlton — with 
all its intimacy it was also so non-intimate. He 
spent most of his evenings in her little apartment; 
all Evelyn's engagements were dependent on whether 
Charlton needed her or not. Sometimes he read 
her what he had written, sometimes they only 
talked about what he was going to write. She could 
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see herself going on for years in this way — helping, 
guiding, inspiring, devoted to his interests. 

It was her chief office to keep him to his subject; 
to insist on the continued effort of mind, where other 
people were only too glad to deflect him to their own 
personal ends. And Charlton had the Gift — when 
all was said and done, he had the flame of genius, 
small though it might be; when Mrs. Gaynor had 
written that there was something very sweet and 
youthful about Charlton's book she had found the 
keynote; that youth had a divine quality in it 
that touched the youth in others. 

There were evenings when Evelyn waited in for 
him, and he never came, and for these omissions she 
scolded him resolutely. When they were both 
out with "the crowd," he tacitly claimed her as 
his companion, but he seldom talked to her of the 
people whom he saw otherwise, when not with her; 
if she asked him where he had been, he briefly 
mentioned the dinner or other engagement, with 
no descriptive dwelling on it. It seemed as if all 
the time not spent with her was merely an unim- 
portant accessory to the time that was. But with 
all that bright kindness which radiated from 
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him, if he asked what she had been doing during 
the day she had found out that he was never really 
interested in her recital of it. Their friendship was 
on a different plane. He made no apologies for 
absorbing all her sympathy and attention — he 
gratefully acknowledged that he didn't know what 
he would do without her help. To be thus needed 
was delightfully gratifying, and the fact that there 
was no personal sentiment to guard against gave a 
sense of greater freedom and security to Evelyn. 

Nothing could have been more changed than 
her life since that eventful Night of Fear; the 
day of toil at the office was only supplementary 
to the day that began after those hours were 
over, and all the going to and fro, the coming 
out and in, had grown to be a real factor in living. 
When she was not entertaining Charlton she was 
out somewhere "with the crowd"; an evening to 
herself was an unexpected asset for which she had 
a thousand uses, although sometimes she was too 
sleepy to take advantage of it — often after Charlton 
left she started in at eleven o'clock on necessary 
preparations for the next day. 

Ever since coming to town it had been an 
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aggravation to Evelyn, with her clever fingers, to 
find that that home form of economy which' 
consists in making one's own clothes was denied 
her; she had tried it at first, only to find 
out that one couldn't competently work all day 
with one's brain and cut and fit and sew stren- 
uously besides — it evolved a species of wild ner- 
vousness that defeated all one's projects. She had 
to buy things that she could have made for half the 
price. 

With all the gaieties in progress now she was 
forced to spend more money on the little niceties 
of dress that kept her looking so peculiarly fresh 
and sweet, and the gaieties themselves cost in 
little ways when, as so often, they were *' Dutch " 
treats; even extra car-fares may come to be a very 
serious item to the strictly limited pocket-book. 
Evelyn had been quick to resent her mother's allu- 
sions to the little suppers for Charlton — they did 
cost, too, but it gave her that particular pleasure 
which it does give a woman, heaven only knows 
why, to feed a man whom she likes; that cosy little 
time when they sat together over the board was 
her especial treat. She needed no return in kind — 
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Charlton would have come just as often, and been 
just as sweetly appreciative of her without it — 
he was a dear. 

Yet her mother's letter, much as she might 
repudiate it, grated insistently on her conscious- 
ness — perhaps it was the little hard grains of 
truth that irritated. Mothers, even those who 
seem of least comprehensive mind, are apt to have 
a relentlessly divining quality when it comes to the 
facts concerning their own children. 

Charlton never had tried to make her any return 
in kind; her heart leaped anew, at the thought 
of the June picnic and the day in the woods. How 
quick he had been to further her plan! It hsd 
pleased her indescribably to think that for that 
day she would be his guest. 

In the meantime, they were going to see Mrs. 
Randall, the little friend across the river. Always 
after she had seen Charlton it seemed peculiarly 
important that she should see him again. 



CHAPTER XIII 

It was the first time that Evelyn had gone off 
alone anywhere with Charlton. She had hurried 
home from the office and then across town to the 
ferry house, only to wait and wait for him; she 
was getting dizzy at last from watching the men and 
women swiftly passing toward the boat. As she 
stood in the entrance looking down the street, a car- 
riage drove up; there was no mistaking that targe 
and luxurious equipage, the large, handsome, per- 
fectly groomed bay horses, nor the autocratic green- 
liveried person of Humboldt on the box, even if she 
had not caught a glimpse of the elegantly wrapped 
form of Mrs. Dorman within, and a pink-plumed 
hat that could belong only to Gertrude. Evelyn 
shrank instinctively out of sight as Charlton Race, 
in his frock coat, alighted from the coach, and stood 
there, high hat in hand, rfiaking his adieus. It 
gave Evelyn a very queer sensation; these were her 
near relatives, yet she stood here, outside their circle. 
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She would have resented their attitude toward her, 
but she was too proud to resent. She heard Ger- 
trude's penetrating voice, unusually cordial, saying: 

"You won't fail us to-morrow, will you?" and 
his prompt: 

"No, indeed!" 

"Do you see much of the Dormans?" asked 
Evelyn involuntarily, as he joined her. 

"Oh, sometimes," said Race indifferently. "We 
were all at Mrs. SelHer's musicale this afternoon 
and they offered to drive me over." His eyes 
crinkled up with amusement; he dropped into a 
confidential tone. " It was a mercy they did, other- 
wise I'd have had to walk. I haven't a sou! I 
lent all I had to a fellow this morning, but I expect 
a cheque for three hundred to-morrow. I hope 
you have enough money for the tickets, or else we'll 
have to go back again." 

"Yes, I have," said Evelyn laughing. 

" If you knew what a relief you always are to me!" 
said Race affectionately, passing his hand through 
her arm to hurry her along. "Hello!" a delighted 
smile overspread his face; he waved his hand to a 
tall, handsome youth who passed them going out. 
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"That's young Sellier; his mother told me he 
had been over to some game this afternoon. He's 
the most charming fellow you can imagine — only 
seventeen, But the most wonderful mind! He 
spent the other night with me; we talked until 
morning. We are going on a walking tour together 
this summer." 

"Not before the picnic?" asked Evelyn jealously, 
with a surprised, disagreeable sense that other 
people beside herself might feel that they owned 
him. 

"No, indeed, not before the picnic," returned 
Charlton shortly, but with some unusual tenderness 
and solicitude in his manner afterward, when they 
were talking about indifferent things, that she 
couldn't help noticing. 

"I know that Mr. Randall is an artist, but you 
have never told me anything really about Mrs. 
Randall," said Evelyn, as they stood wedged in a 
mass of people at the back of the boat. 

" About Rand ? I always call her that, you know. 
No — I can't; you'll have to see her." 

"And are you sure she'll like me ?" 

"You bet she will," affirmed Charlton, with a 
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gaze that appraised her smilingly; his hand on her 
arm gave tender emphasis to the words. 

Evelyn wondered suddenly what it would be like 
to be always with Charlton thus, always understood 
and understanding. You had to be careful what 
you thought when you were with him for fear that 
he would know; he had the egotist's quality of 
divining what any one was thinking of him. 

Rand herself came to the screened door to greet 
them, when they had reached the tiny villa in the 
suburb. She was a little woman, with a round face, 
very large dark eyes, and a low forehead on which 
her dark hair lay in rings, as it did all over her head, 
escaping from a big twist; her small, soft hands, as 
they clasped Evelyn's, her eyes, her voice, seemed to 

hold a tender little mother-warmth in them. 

" I'm so glad to see you! Come right in. Charl- 
ton, you bad boy, you haven't been here for ages, 
but we won't talk about that, will we ? — I love 
you just the same. I beg your pardon. Miss Gay- 

nor, just step aside one moment " She held 

the door open again to make passageway for a smil- 
ing, shabbily dressed girl with a big hat over a mop 
of black hair. ''Good-night, Miss Simons, I 
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hope you're not too tired. The light lasted so long 

that Mr. Randall was glad to take advantage of it." 

"The model?" asked Race, as the girl vanished 
down the steps. " I thought I recognized her." 

"Yes, she's such a hard-working girl; she supports 
a whole family," the hostess said, leading the two 
into a delightful little drawing room, that crowded 
up against the narrow stairway. "If you'll excuse 

me just a moment — oh, here's Tuck " as a 

very fat little boy in a sailor suit, with a shock of 
short, light hair, came into view. "Tuck, tell 
Giovanna that Miss Simons has gone." She 
explained apologetically: "Giovanna can't set the 
table in the dining room until Miss Simons goes, she's 
always dressing or undressing behind the screen; 
Drummond has to use the end of the dining room 
for his studio, it's in the extension, you know. But 
we're going to build this year. You may come 
and speak to Miss Gaynor and Uncle Charlton now. 
Tuck." 

Thus adjured, the small boy deposited a fat, 
round hand like a ball, in Evelyn's, showing two 
rows of square, white teeth as he smiled upward 
adorably at the masculine guest. The next instant 
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his two little fists were pommelling Charlton's legs, 
an attack to which the latter responded in kind. 

" Easy there, Tuck," said the master of the house, 
a stalwart, handsome, short-bearded man, appear- 
ing on the stairway in an old velveteen jacket, and 
a tiny night-gowned child on his arm, her soft little 
light locks resting against his cheek. " Miss Gaynor, 
pray excuse the informality of my appearance. 
Too-loo here has an incomprehensible passion for 
her daddy, when she catches sight of me Fm 
powerless. She's promised that after she's kissed 
every one good-night she's going into her cribby 
bed like a good girl; aren't you, Too-loo ? Kiss 

Miss Gaynor " a round, wet mouth dabbed 

itself for the fraction of a second on her cheek. 
"Now your Uncle Charlton — stand up like a man, 
Race! Now, dear brother — and dear mother — 
easy now, baby! Wave your hand — off we go! 
Is Tuck coming up ?" 

"Yes," said the mother, with a glance of gentle 
decision before which the half-mischievous defiance 
of the older child disappeared instantly. His 
resigned little gentlemanly adieus made, Evelyn in 
her turn followed her hostess upstairs, asking: 
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"Will they go to sleep themselves?" 

" Oh, yes," said Mrs. Randall. " Drummond 
and I like to have our dinner alone together. Tuck 
could have stayed up a litde longer, though, to-night, 
but he was very naughty — he wiped his hands on 
all the embroidered company towels in the bathroom. 
If it had been any one but you I'd have felt dread- 
fully — but you're just what Charlton said you were; 
you won't mind having the plain towels, will you ?" 

"Not in the least!" said Evelyn, laughing, but 
with a grateful sense of delicate good-will encom- 
passing her. She succumbed to a feeling of delight- 
ful at-homeness such as she had not had for many 
a long day; there seemed to be a different atmos- 
phere in this house from any in which she had ever 
been. The drawing room, minute as it was, 
was charming with its beautiful etchings, its old 
rose draperies, and low chairs — it were easy to 
be one's self in its surroundings. Charlton him- 
self took on a new and sweeter quality in little 
thoughtful ways to her. 

The little dinner was served with a delicate care 
in its appointments that was evidently usual, the 
master of the house having changed his garb to a 
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more conventional one. Although they lived now 
in this tiny house, it appeared from conversation, 
that the Randalls had been all over the world; the 
glass was from Venice, the silver old French; and 
the year before they had had large studio apart- 



ments m town. 



But this year, you know, we're on a salary," 
announced the wife triumphantly. "It's such a 
relief" 

"Miss Gaynor looks surprised,'* said the host 
laughing. "She doesn't appreciate the tremendous 
fact of having a weekly stipend whether a picture 
sells or not, as my wife does." 

"You're Art Editor of Chujfums aren't you?" 
asked Charlton. 

".Yes; but I only go in town three days in the 
week; the rest of the time I put in on my great 
picture!" His eyes lighted with a deep enthusiasm. 

" I can tell you one thing, Charlton — it's going 
to be the finest thing I've ever done." 

"Yes, it's wonderful," said the wife, while Charl- 
ton turned and grinned at her. 

"You say that each time as if you really believed 
it," he announced mockingly. 
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"Oh, Charlton, but I do believe it! He couldn't 
work if I didn't!" She laughed, and glanced under 
her long lashes at her husband; for an instant it was 
as if there was some deep communion between the 
two that refreshed both — it brought a lovelier 
colour to her cheek, and a brighter sparkle to his 
eyes, before she turned to Evelyn to say confi- 
dentially : 

"I'm managing all the expenses, you know; he's 
so helpless about such things. It's a great relief 
to be on a salary for a little while, for then he 
doesn't have to take orders for post-mortems. Of 
course, with the children to provide for he couldn't 
refuse them as he once did." 

" Post-mortems!^* 

" Dear, you cannot expect Miss Gaynor to under- 
stand when you speak like that," corrected her 
husband, gravely. "She means large portraits of 
deceased people. Miss Gaynor, done from photo- 
graphs — it's sometimes very discouraging work, 
for you can never tell whether they are really por- 



traits or not." 



"Oh!" said Evelyn. 

"But I'm afraid he'll have to go back to them 
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soon,'' said his wife, nodding her head mournfully. 
" He's far too much of an artist for Chuffum^s," 

"What they need is a blacksmith/* said Mr. 
Randall with suddenly lowering brow. The next 
moment he had jumped up and run to the assistance 
of his wife, who had left her place to try and pull 
down a high window blind. He took her slight 
wrists and pushed her gently aside. 

" Dear, how often have I told you to let me know 
when you wanted such things done," he admonished, 
in a tone that held in it some tender hidden 
care. 

Sometimes during the evening Charlton looked 
at Evelyn with a loving proprietary smile that said: 
"What did I tell you ? You like this, don't you .?" 
He and Mrs. Randall talked together for a while 
apart, and Drummond walked up and down the 
room singing Italian street songs delightfully to a 
Venetian lute — a quaint and interesting instru- 
ment — for Evelyn's benefit. It did not seem to 
wake the children, who, as their mother calmly 
stated, were used to anything. 

But when the two women went upstairs at the 
end of the evening, to get Evelyn arrayed for the 
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journey back, the latter put her hands on the shoul- 
ders of the other and said : 

Rand — may I call you Rand ?'* 
Yes, yes indeed." 

" Tell me how you do it !** 

"Do what?'* asked Rand, smiling up into the 
earnest, penetrating gaze of the other. 

Evelyn made a gesture with one hand. "Every- 
thing! Oh, you know what I mean, you must; 
it's different from any place I've ever been — it's 
the house, the children — everything! It's some- 
thing in the atmosphere. How do you keep it like 
that — the spirit, I mean ? How is it that you 
both love each other so much — that you're both 
so happy ?" 

"Oh, could you see that?" said Rand, softly, 
with a rapt expression growing in her eyes. 

"How could I help seeing it? Every time he 

looks at you Yet you've been married ten 

years, you said. Tell me!" 

"Oh, I can't say we've never spoken a cross 
word to each other," said Rand, still smiling. 

"No, no, of course not — you're not idiots!" 
returned Evelyn impatiently. " But the cross words 
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don't matter — they're nothing! You could be as 
cross as you pleased and it wouldn't mean any- 
thing!" She grasped the other's hands impul- 
sively, bending over the smaller woman with a 
tremor in her own sweet voice as she went on: 

''I'm a stranger to you, so you can tell me any- 
thing, because — no, we're not strangers; we know 
each other!" 

The dark eyes under the dark lashes assented 
with a sweet gravity; the two women, as by a com- 
mon impulse, found themselves sitting on the edge 
of the low bed, their hands still clasped, the gaze 
of each bent on the other with the speech of souls; 
after a while Rand's low voice spoke with little 
pauses and catches in the midst of its dreamy 
evenness: 

''I think it was always a little different with us 
than with most people — I suppose every one thinks 
that. He always seemed so much my friend, 
although he was such a — nice lover!" her cheek 
rosed instinctively. "You know, a friend means so 
much; I could go to him with anything that troubled 
me or made me glad, and he helped, or made me 
even happier. You get to depend on a person like 
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that in all the little ways as well as the big ones. 
It's even easier for me to breathe, I think, when he's 
in the house. When he touches me in passing my 
chair it's different from the touch of anybody else 
in the world — it gives me a quick little joy that's 
a strength in itself." 

"Yes," said Evelyn in the pause. 

"But that's not all. The first three years I was 
married I was very happy. Then, before Tuck was 
born, I cried a great deal — most women do, I 
fancy — we can't help being women! — because of 
course I thought I was going to die. I never could 
have lived if it hadn't been for Drummond ! And 
afterward — after Tuck came, I used to lie there 
and think — oh, I was so happy then ! Drummond 
loved me, not more, perhaps, but with something 
added in the love — I never dreamed I could be so 
happy; and then it came to me — the knowledge, 
I mean — that some day, soon or late, the happiness 
— this kind of happiness — would be done with ; 
that as sure as that there would be a to-morrow just 
so surely there would be sorrow sometime at the end 
of our joy. And I thought then that the God from 
whom all our joy came would help us bear our sor* 
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row; I could see how even in that sorrow there 
might be a glimpse of something beautiful and won- 
derful beyond it. But there was one thing that it 
seemed to me that God Himself couldn't take the 
hurt from, and that was the knowledge that when I 
had had the joy of life I hadn't known it — that it 
hadn't made me glad. Every day when I bless His 
Holy Name I wonder how long such happiness can 
last — every day, no matter what goes wrong, I 
know I have the best things, the best of life, more 
than most people ever dream or think of, so that if 
I were sorry for all the rest of my days I ought never 
to complain, because I have had this now." 

Her earnest voice had sunk to a whisper; her 
eyes seemed to see very far off in the distance. 
Evelyn put her arms around the little figure, and 
Rand clung to her, her head with its dark rings of 
hair on Evelyn's bosom. . . . They sat there 
without speaking, until Rand turned her head at 
last, and said simply, with a tenderly maternal look: 

"I hope you'll have a happiness with your hus- 
band and children, like mine." 

" But if I don't i " asked E velvn, some oain strik- 
ing through her heart. 
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Rand's eye considered her. "I only know my 
own kind of happiness — unless it's the best, it's 
nothing! But there would always be something 
very, very beautiful for you." 

"You think that?" asked Evelyn wistfully. 

"Oh, yes, yes; I know it. You're so darling — 
why, I never have spoken to any one as I have now 
to you — and it's all because it is you." 

They sat there, again in silence, until Mr. Ran- 
dall's voice boomed cheerily upward : " If they 
want to make that train " 

" Oh," exclaimed Evelyn, rising. 

"You have time," said Rand hastily. She rose 
also, and standing there they kissed each other. 

As Evelyn put on her hat, Rand pinned her veil 
on for her, saying lightly, as she did so: 

"Charlton is such a dear fellowl I'm so glad 
he has you for a friend." 



CHAPTER XIV 

Evelyn was working at her desk in the office 
Monday afternoon, the blind pulled down in the 
face of the hot sun that streamed across her papers, 
her mind filled with haunting memories of the 
Saturday at the Randall's. She longed — for what 
did she long ? She had glimpsed, even if dimly, a 
little of that inner Life of Love that gives each day a 
delightfully different, ever-interesting quality, unseen 
by others. And Charlton — Rand's last words had 
cast a sort of halo about him; he had been particu- 
larly charming, unusually thoughtful of her on the 
way home; there seemed, indeed, to be some deeper 
thought below his affectionateness that puzzled her; 
it was, she oddly felt, almost as if he were trying 
to make up to her for something — but of course, 
that was nonsense. He had promised to come that 
night to make some alterations which he had been 
putting off in the first part of the novel, and she was 
surprised when the office boy came in to announce 
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Mr. Race. He had never been to the office before 
and she found him standing outside in the tiny ante- 
room by the elevator, looking with visible amuse- 
ment at the pictures of infants in all stages with 
which the walls were hung. 

" So this is where you spend your days," were the 
words with which he greeted her. 

"Hush, Mrs. Garlie is inside," said Evelyn 
warningly. 

"Will she mind?" 

" No, but she'll want to talk to you herself if she 
discovers that you're here," said Evelyn. 

" Oh, for heaven's sake ! Come, get your things on, 
can't you ? I can't get around to-night as we 
planned, after all; I'm due at the Dormans'. I've 
broken so many engagements there that I'll have to 
keep this. I thought I'd stop in and tell you, and 
incidentally pay my debts. Here!" He handed 
the money over to her. "I'll walk home with you. 
Can't you get off now ? " 

" No, it's a bad time — I'll have to stay for half 
an hour yet," said Evelyn regretfully. Mrs. Garlie 
after leaving all the practical running of the office 
for days to Evelyn and Miss Dexter, always exacted 
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a florid display of devotion to routine on her fleet- 
ing visits there. She was given to helpful reassur- 
ances of the limp and weak-kneed by pointing out 
the methods which had resulted in her success — 
living, indeed, so entirely in theory that she was 
thoroughly unconscious of the fact that she exem- 
plified nothing by practice. 

" rU go, and come back again for you," said Charl- 
ton generously. 

"Very well," assented Evelyn, pleased. 

At the expiration of the time he found her in the 
doorway buttoning her gloves. Her black coat 
and hat set off* the clear whiteness of her skin; she 
looked very fresh and trim in spite of her day's desk- 
work. 

" How spick-and-span you look," said Charlton in- 
voluntarily. 

"In these old things ?" queried Evelyn lightly. 

"Yes you do; that little green tie you have on 
becomes you." 

"Oh, well — I like to look my best all the time," 
said Evelyn. As they walked briskly along together 
she glanced at him sideways with some disfavour. 
Nothing could take away from the attractiveness 
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of his light and graceful Bgure, the lightsome sparkle 
of his blue eyes, the poise of his handsome head, or 
the peculiarly winning smile; no one could ever 
have taken Charlton for anything but a gentleman, 
but at the present moment he was evidently a gentle- 
man who allowed himself to be careless as to his 
appearance and attire. 

"Have you been getting to bed early as you 
promised ?" she asked admonishingly. 

"No; but I've been getting up late! I rose at 
two o'clock and breakfasted at three this morning. 
I found the crowd at the Brents' last night, but it 
was rather stupid, after all." 

"Oh!" said Evelyn, with a sideways look at his 
unshaven face. 

" Your little ' oh ' didn't sound really sympathetic," 
said Charlton quickly. "Let's turn down this 
street for a moment, I want to hurry up my laundry- 
man. If you'll just wait outside here — I won't 
be a moment. You don't mind, do you ?" 

"Why no," said Evelyn, a little surprised, but 
generously condoning this trading on good-fellow- 
ship. 

She found herself turning perforce rather hot 
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as she stood at the head of the steps leading down to 
the basement laundry — one minute — two min- 
utes — three — four — five — how many ? Men 
going in and out looked at her curiously, passers-by 
stared. She had the feminine feeling that she ought 
not to go when he had told her to stay, yet the 
situation was growing intolerable. She was about 
to dash off anyway when a familiar form, tall and 
upright, with an authoritative air, dawned upon 
her sight, came nearer and stopped — it was almost 
too good to be true! 

"Oh, Mr. Forbes!'* she cried, with a bound of 
the heart that startled her, "Tm so glad to see you!'* 

"Miss Gaynor!'* He looked as transparently 
delighted as she did. "What are you doing 
here?" 

"Waiting for Charlton.'* She went on eagerly 
in answer to his expression of amazement: "He's 
seeing about his laundry, and I promised to wait. 
Isn't it just like him! Such a silly thing, too, for 
me to do. But here he comes." 

"The infernal fool!" said Race, as he ran up the 
steps, his eyes glittering and his face flushed from 
some encounter within. " How are you, Forbes ? 
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Sorry to have kept you waiting, Evelyn; I thought 
you'd gone on. That infernal fool said I hadn't 
left my laundry there, it took him all this time 
to find the ticket. Coming our way, Forbes ?" 

" No," said Forbes, eyeing the two curiously. 

"Oh, do!" cried Evelyn imploringly; it always 
seemed as if some tangible addition to life dis- 
appeared with Forbes. "Then come and see me 
soon," she added. "Please do!" 

"Oh, I'd like to!" He smiled, as he took ofFhis 
hat, whether assentingly or not she could not tell. 
All that she felt afterward was that when he turned 
from her he looked suddenly very tired and very 
sad. It gave her a sort of choking, wild sensation 
that she wanted to run back after him and tell him 
she hoped he wasn't sad — he mustn't be! Some- 
thing in him gave her a welling of the heart, a sort 
of angry arraignment of fate that this man, who gave 
up so much to others, shouldn't have everything 
he wanted. But he was gone. Charlton was still 
frowning over hir misadventure. She had meant 
to scold him well for the position in which he had put 
her, but there was a peculiar timidity about Evelyn, 
in spite of her straightforwardness and candour, a 
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peculiar shrinking when it came to standing up for 
any personal claim of her own. 

"That old skate of a Chink!" he muttered. 

"You're walking too fast for me/' she pleaded 
breathlessly. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon" He looked at her 

awakeningly. "You don't mind me, do you? 
You're a dear girl, that's what you are," he mur- 
mured. "It always does me good to be with you. 
What are you stopping to look at ? " 

"This window," said Evelyn. "Oh, that hat is 
a dream, and the white suit " 

Charlton looked at her affectionately. He had 
the man's indulgence of the woman's love for finery. 
"Would you like to buy things like that .?" 

** Would I?" Her expression had a fervour of 
longing in it. 

"Why don't you, then .?" inquired Charlton, with 
the affluent views of one whose cheque has come. 
She faced him with a delightful ferocity. 

"Of all the foolish questions! Why don't I? 
I can't afford it; I don't suppose I'll ever be able to 
afford it. It makes me sick! Come away from that 
window " 
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"You Berce little thing," said Charlton, smiling 
at her tenderly, as they matched paces again. Not 
all her helpfulness was as attractive to him as her 
weakness. After he had left her at the corner of 
her street he found himself smiling tenderly again 
when he went off by himself to dress for dinner. 
He was by no means without his generous thrills; 
he almost felt — though it had begun to irk him a 
little to be always kept up to the mark of his highest 
good — he almost felt, quite honestly, that if he 
ever came into his uncle's money he would like to 
marry Evelyn, just for the pleasure of giving her 
pretty clothes to wear and seeing her charming joy 
over them. It was a thousand pities that conven- 
tion made it impossible to pay for clothes for 
a girl. 

"By George, she's a brave girl — she's as fine 
a girl as I know! It's a shame she has to work as 
she does," he said to himself, with a genuine warmth 
of feeling and admiration. And coming now to the 
florist's on his way home, he had ten dollars* worth 
of La France roses charged to his account — as he 
had the money to pay for them he could afford to 
have them nonchalantly charged — and sent to Miss 
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Gertrude Dorman, for whom he had not the slightest 
inclination, in acknowledgment of her invitation for 
the evening. 

It was not until later that Evelyn, for her part, 
remembered that they had said nothing whatever 
about the excursion. 



CHAPTER XV 

In the week that followed, before the Great Day, 
Evelyn saw Charlton only once, momentarily, 
he was, as he told her then, working veiy hard at 
typing the novel — a very good thing! She approved 
the more as she had given up gaieties herself tg take 
every spare moment after office hours — which 
since Mrs. Garlie's advent had lengthened out appal- 
lingly with extra work — to get herself appropriately 
arrayed for the festa. There was a hat to be trimmed, 
a shirtwaist made, and a skirt shortened just an 
inch that it might capture the exact swing and 
grace that it ought to have. She revelled in the 
preparation, running down to Mrs. Vincent at odd 
moments for inspection and criticism, and inciden- 
tally to hear the latest thing about the picnic. "The 
crowd" had taken to meeting at the Brents', where 
Mrs. Brent's pretty young sister was visiting, a girl 
virith dimples, who couldn't talk but who smiled 
a great deal. The only evening that Evelyn was 
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too tired to sit up Mrs. Vincent had come up for 
her just after she had gone to bed; everybody else 
had dropped in at the Vincents' to talk the thing 
over, and Evelyn had moaned, yet happily, over 
her inability to rise and dress again. 

The party had gradually changed, as was to 
be expected, from its original intention; the 
Professor had fallen out, to begin on, as Evelyn 
knew, Vincent himself was going with Miss 
Stalworth, otherwise unprovided for, and Mrs. 
Vincent had laughingly acceded to Charlton's 
request to take young Sellier in charge herself. 
Barlow was to be Miss Tait's, and another couple 
had been added. The Brents were to use their 
large touring car, and Weimart, the musical critic, 
escorting a charming new soprano, was to supply 
another car. It was rather confusing but delightful 
to hear about. They were to make an early start 
for the wilds, take luncheon in hampers to eat in 
the woods, and the men were to order a dinner at 
a little French hostelry of which Race knew, on the 
edge of a lake, and come back by moonlight. 

All-holidays were scarce as blue moons with 
Evelyn. Sunday was after all Sunday, a counted-on 
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time; one would die, to be sure, if Sunday didn't 
come, but it had to stand for a great deal. If it 
should rain on this precious day! To Evelyn illu- 
sions were" indeed "the riches of the heart"; very 
few events were just what they were — they were 
either unfoldingly more, or a great deal less. 

Not since she was a child had she anticipated a 
pleasure so ardently. That day in the open meant 
to her some subtle reincarnation of herself in a form 
in which these people had never seen her — the girl 
not of the ci^, nor of work, nor of intellect, but the 
girl who was one with the woods and the fields and 
all the beau^ of nature. She imagined herself 
lightly running, flower-crowned, over the grasses, 
to put her arms around some tall, benedictory tree. 
It would be like being in one's own home, where 
one received and bestowed its interpenetrative 
graces. She was glad Charlton would be with her 
that she might give him something that he didn't 
know she had. 

Excitement filled her the day before. Miss Dex- 
ter strove unavaiiingly to keep her spirits in check. 

" It's going to rain, so you won't be able to go." 

"The paper says it will be clear." 
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"The paper!" Miss Dexter sniffed discourag- 
ingly. 

When Evelyn flew home at six o'clock the round 
cell-like walls of the hallway seemed almost about 
to dissolve into the green of the woods beyond. 
Eating had been a scant ceremony with her these 
days; the place was covered with dust, but that 
didn't matter. She began at once laying out her 
things for the next day. There came a ring at the 
outer door — when she opened it it was to an 
unkempt child, selling, incongruously, iron-holders 
and paper flowers. Evelyn bought far more than 
she could afford of the distressful wares, and gave 
the child an orange beside, eliciting a wan smile 
at last, with the gift. There were few people indeed 
who did not smile back at Evelyn when she looked 
at them that way, with her heart in her eyes. 

It was later that Mrs. Vincent came up. "I 
wanted to tell you that we're to start at half-past 
eight instead of nine," she announced. "We're 
to meet at the Brents', it's more central." 

" Charlton will never get there as early as that — 
nor any of them." 

" No, of course not, but if we make it that time 
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we may get off at nine. By the way" — Mrs. 
Vincent hesitated; she looked rather oddly at Evelyn 
— " you haven't said with whom you're going." 

Evelyn stared. "Why Charlton, of course!" 

This time it was Mrs. Vincent's turn to stare. 
"Charlton! He's going to take Dolly Brent — he 
asked her the night after we decided to go. You 
don't mean to say you didn't know that — why, 
Evelyn! You knew alt the time that we had to iill 
out with extra people, I told you so to begin on, 
I never supposed for a minute that you — I'd have 
looked out for you if I hadn't thought of course that 
you'd look out for yourself". She stoppwd help- 
lessly. 

"Welt, I didn't," said Evelyn in a low voice. 

Mrs. Vincent made a gesture of impatience. 
"Then I do think you were terribly stupid — it 
all comes on me, and I can't see to everything! It's 
too tate to find anybody else, I suppose. You could 
have Victor, but he's going to take Miss Stalworth. 
I Jo think it's most uncomfortable! Just come any- 
way, without an escort. The Sellier boy won't mind 
looking after two, it doesn't make any difference 
if every one is paired off — just come any way." 
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"No/* said Evelyn. 

"Oh dear! No matter how you try to plan out 
things this is the way they always happen!'' said 
Mrs. Vincent, with increased reproach for the 
uncomfortableness of it all. She really felt badly 
that Evelyn had been left out, but she knew she 
might have spoken before. "Well, Fm sure / 
couldn't help it — if you'd only taken a little more 
interest yourself you'd have been all right! Charl- 
ton didn't care a rush about taking Miss Brent, 
I'm sure, though she's attractive enough in her way 
— he just invited her that first night because she 
was the Brents' guest. And I do think, Evelyn, 
Charlton does get tired of always being kept up to 
the mark as you keep him. If you'll let me try and 
get somebody for you now " 

"No," said Evelyn again, with a sort of numb 
decision. But plainly as the fact had been stated 
she did not really take it in at first. When Mrs. 
Vincent left, after a few more futile efforts to per- 
suade, she went on mechanically with her prepara- 
tions, even to sewing the buttons more securely on 
her new wash chamois gloves, and laying out the 
white tie with the pin for it on the dressing table. 
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It was perfectly unbelievable that she should be 
left out of her own party — it couldnt be ! Some 
one would come soon to let her know it was all 
right; why, Charlton would make some arrange- 
ment for Miss Brent the minute he knew; he 
would explain to the girl that it was Evelyn's picnic, 
and that she must after all be considered first. And 
she was justified in her belief — the bell rang, after 
an hour, and she ran with joyfully beating heart 
to open the door with steps that couldn't reach it 
fast enough! She had known that Charlton would 
come the moment he heard ! But it was not Charl- 
ton; it was only Mrs. Vincent's little coloured 
maid, wandering-eyed, with a line from her mistress 
saying that they hoped Evelyn would reconsider 
her determination. 

"Tell Mrs. Vincent my answer is no," she said 
quietly, and closed the door. 

"They" hoped — who were they? Not Charl- 
ton; he couldn't have known. She sat there listening 
for some time, and then went to bed, and to sleep, 
as one inexplicably weighted with deadening slumber. 
But she woke up at five o'clock; even with that 
blank wall stifling her open window the sun 
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found its early way through to her pillow. The 
day then was fine, as the weather report had pre- 
dicted. All of a sudden her refusal to go seemed 
as impossible as the rest of it; why, she couldn't 
stay home — she couldn't ! If they asked her again 
this morning she would go, of course; how foolish of 
her to pretend that she wouldn't. 

She got up at six — it had grown suffocating 
in her little room — put everything scrupulously 
in order in the apartment, and bathed and 
dressed with lingering exquisitely minute atten- 
tion to her toilet, forcing herself in the midst 
of it to make and swallow a sugarless, milkless 
cup of coffee; she had forgotten to replenish the 
larder. At eight o'clock, hat and gloves on, she 
took two little pieces of paper, writing "yes" 
on one, and "no" on the other, after a habit she 
had, and, folding them exactly alike, threw them 
down on the table, and asking: "Will Charlton 
come for me.?" drew one of the slips: It said "yes." 
She laughed with a delicious lightening of the spirit. 

One of the motor cars would come around for 
her, and Charlton would run up here himself to 
bring her down. She mustn't keep the rest waiting. 
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She could already feel the rush of the air from the 
hills, the coolness of the forest, with its delicious 
damp, ferny smell; she could see those green 
ferns waving in the soft breeze, and catch a glimpse 
of the little white pebbles through the clear water 
at the edge of the lake. 

Gradually there rose up around her instead the 
blended smells from the foreignly populated avenue 
at the corner, its pavements already filled, in the 
hot morning glare, with the overflowing of large 
and small humanity — women and children, who 
no matter what their garb always gave the effect 
of being only half-clothed ; there were those stands 
of half-rotling fruit, around which th^ crowded, 
and instead of the shade trees, red and blue garments 
with the prices on them, swinging from the doors 
of the small shops. Alternating with that jar of 
the elevated train came now the jingling, purposeless 
bell of a rag-cart; the day was going to be veiy hot. 

Thai was why, then, that Charlton had kept away 
this last week — that was why he had looked at her 
with such unusual tenderness — it was because he 
had known he was going to knife her; he was trying 
to indemnify himself in feeling for the deed. It had 
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been the impulse of the moment to appear at the 
Brents' in the role of one gallantly polite to their visitor 
— he was counting on Evelyn's comradeship at 
the wrong moment; this was the one time when he 
should have shown his comradeship for her. Oh, 
she could never have gone and left him out this 
way! All that crew who had called themselves her 
friends were as unreal, as unstable, when one 
depended on them for anything outside the semblance 
of their own enjoyment, as if they had been the 
people of a mirage! And she could not take a holi- 
day at will, as they could. Her mother and sister 
even were sitting out among the flowers of California 
now; if she had been as careless of the morrow 
as they, she might be there also. The terrible 
stoniness of that bread of virtue which is said to be 
its own reward had never been more apparent than 
now. All that she could have said in extenuation, 
if she could have said it, would have been futile. 
Her omens even were like the wisps of paper sent 
blowing against bricks and mortar; this universe 
had properties far beyond her handling! 

As she sat there she experienced, in this apparently 
trivial disappointment, that sense of spiritual isola- 
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tion which is as deep and overwhelming when the 
knowledge of it reaches us through trivial sources 
as through large ones; when we stand on the shore 
of a great and lonely sea, as stark alone in living 
as we shall be in dying. No matter what happiness 
might come after, nothing could take away the 
memory and the hurt of this hour. 



CHAPTER XVI 

She got up after a while, and, still dressed as she 
was, went down into the street; she might as well 
go to the office and work as sit here. The sky was 
as blue as a southern sky, the hot breeze — as she 
walked along Evelyn felt helplessly that her eyes 
were going to flood over as they hadn't since she 
was a little girl, right here in the street. 

"Good morning. Miss Gaynor!" 

Evelyn looked up with a start to see the man of 
whom she was least thinking; Douglas Forbes, 
who had evidently just come out of his own door- 
way; for a moment she had not known it was he — 
he had on a lighter-coloured suit than he usually 
wore, and an indescribable effect of fresh niceness 
of summer apparel. She tried to speak in answer, 
but could only smile welcomingly; she felt his dark 
eyes take deeper note of her. 

" How does it happen that you're not off" on the 
excursion with the others ?'* 

177 
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"There was no one to take me." 

"No one to take you?" He stopped in surprise. 
" I thought you started the whole thing." 

"Yes, I did; but — " her reason and pride both 
came to her rescue. "You see I really wasn't on hand 
when they made the arrangements and paired off 
finally — and I got left out, that was all. They 
thought I would look out for myself. Mrs. Vincent 
was sorry, she wanted me to go anyway, but I — 
didn't." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Forbes in an enigmatic tone; 
she felt that, no matter how much she might try 
to conceal it, her woe-begoneness was plainly appar- 
ent. "And where are you going now — not to 
die office?" 

"Yes; I had a holiday, but I might as well get 
through some work. I thought all your people 
had gone away?" 

"Not until next week. Were you very much 
disappointed about this?" 

This time Evelyn only raised her suddenly brim- 
ming eyes to his; she could not speak. "Tm such 
an idiot," she whispered a moment later, " I thought 
I had got over wanting things." 
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"It's a hard habit to acquire," said Forbes, with 
a queer little smile. He walked along beside her 
silently for a few moments, apparently deep in 
thought, before speaking again, forcefully. "Tm 
going to ask you to do something. Don't go to 
the office yet; go back to the house and wait there 
a while, will you please .? " 

"Wait there.?" asked Evelyn astonished. "For 
how long.?" 

"Oh, a few minutes — half an hour — till I let 
you know. Do as I say, please, won't you ? Don't 
come any further, turn right around now." 

"I won't join that party!" said Evelyn rebel- 
liously. 

"No, no! Who spoke of joining it.? You'll 
hear from me in half an hour at the farthest." 

When she looked back after a moment he was 
striding away as if he meant to get to his destination 
very quickly. She went upstairs again to the apart- 
ment; it had a look of desertion, the air breathed 
of it. 

She sank into a chair, tired with the force of 
her emotions, idly wondering why she was back 
here again, yet too apathetic to find much interest 
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in conjecture. The blank gray wall that bounded 
her range of vision seemed emblematic. Yet as 
she rested she found herself watching the clock 
once more; when it would reach the half hour — 
It had reached it. She waited five, ten, fifteen 
minutes longer. She was just rising in a fierce 
decision to stop this farce of eternal expectation 
once for all, and go about her appointed tasks, 
when she heard some one running up the stairs 
very, very quickly; the footsteps seemed to speak 
some new language of joyful haste that set her 
unexpectedly tingling. They stopped in front of 
her door, with no ring, but a light tap instead, as 
if it were counted on that she was listening. She ran 
to answer it with a swifter awakening of evety pulse. 
"Weill" said Forbes, with a delightful vibration 
in his voice. His eyes, eager, and sparkling down 
into the very depths of them, were recklessly joyous. 
" Here I am — I'm so sorry to be late, but I had to 
make business arrangements. You'd better take 
a warm wrap with you. I've got a runabout down- 
stairs, and the two little girls are in it; you won't 
mind them, will you ? They always amuse them- 
selves. We'll have an excursion of our own!" 
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"Oh!" cried Evelyn with a tremendous current 
of attraction toward this new forcefulness. The 
colour rose to her face with pleasure. 

"How kind — how kind of you!" Womanhke 
she demurred, exasperatingly trying to know his 
business better than he did. " But you were going 
down town when I met you, are you sure you 
can spare the time ? " 

"Oh," said Forbes in his turn; he spread out 
his hands with a movement that seemed to toss the 
suggestion from him, his jaws were set, though he 
spoke with apparent lightness. " Every man has a 
right to one day in his life, hasn't he ? I've earned 
that much, and I'm going to take it!" He stopped 
short. His eyes, delightfully boyish and happy, 
shone down on her again. " But we're wasting time 
here! Give me that cloak; don't forget your key. 
Now come!" 



CHAPTER XVII 

Evelyn, her hat off, sat with a lap full of daisies 
in the daisied grass, under the shade of an oak tree, 
on the edge of the bank overlooking the blue river, 
with Forbes lying at her feet, and leaning on one 
elbow, gazing at her. Under another tree a short 
distance beyond, Celine and Celeste, in their French 
blue-gingham dresses, with blue bows on their fair 
hair, were deeply engaged with the paraphernalia 
they had brought — two tiny dolls, such as older 
little girls always affect, pencils and paper, and a 
game or two. They fell to playing at any oppor- 
tunity with the charming facility of children 
evidently used to depending on themselves for enter- 
tainment. 

Evelyn realized more than once that she might 
have felt shy on this trip if it had not been 
for the little girls, who seemed to harmonize its 
strangeness, and make it a homelike thing. They 
had dimpled with delighted whisperings at the 
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table in the little back-country inn where they had 
that good meal of broiled chicken and ham, and 
little stewed potatoes, and funny, bronze, curly 
lettuce; had Uncle Douglas heard the big smiling 
landlady, who waited on them, ask if his wife 
would like tea or coffee with her dinner ? 

The idea, instead of being embarrassing, seemed 
to have an extremely merry-making capacity, the 
children deciding to "play" that it was true; Celeste, 
with dancing eyes, had boldly asked "Aunt Evelyn" 
to pass the biscuits, while Celine made a secret 
suggestion, instantly repeated by the elder sister, 
that if the elders didn't call each other by their first 
names Mrs. Brown wduld think that they had 
quarrelled. 

"That impression must be stopped at all hazards, 
Evelyn," Forbes had said at once, quite gravely, 
but with that new sparkle in his eyes. 

"You could just call her Dear, if you wanted to," 
Celine had amended seriously. "Mr. Randall 
always calls Mrs. Randall that." 

"Oh, do you know the Randalls.?'' Evelyn had 
asked, on (ire at once, to learn that Mr. Randall 
had painted "Mamma's" portrait. When they 
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rose from the table Evelyn, who had hitherto been 

behindhand in the game, said imperiously, 

"Do pick up my handkerchief, Douglas!" No 
remark that she remembered making had ever 
seemed so successful with both young and 
old. 

When they strolled along through the woods 
afterward the two little girls had walked on either 
side, like attendant spirits, with admiration of her 
hair, her hands, her pretty lavender dress, and 
repeated adjurations to Uncle Douglas to admire 
also, and running off only to get some treasure to 
bring back for her to see. They seemed to have 
sweetly accepted her as part of their care. 

Once something had been said about their taking 
a boat on the river, and Evelyn had asked innocently 
if Forbes could row, to be met by the amazed glances 
and an almost derisive shout from the two: 

"Why, Uncle Douglas has medals on medals. 
He rowed in the Crew — he won all the big races 
once. We thought everybody knew that!" 

"Oh, are you that Douglas Forbes?" Evelyn 
had cried, with a sudden recollection; even she 
had heard the still-echoing fame of that bygone 
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mightiness. This was a new view of him indeed, 
to work in with her other impressions. 

Then, at a word from Forbes, the children had 
gone off for their own little diversions, leaving the 
two together for the rest of the afternoon. Evelyn 
had never been so delicately attended, so indescrib- 
ably the centre of all things; the hurt of the 
night before only throbbed occasionally. There was 
a caressing quality under his delightful merriment 
that healed insensibly. It was growing late now, 
the sun had gone partly under a cloud, with no 
hint of rain, but with just that soft shading of bril- 
liancy that holds an exquisite peacefulness in it; 
the wind that rustled in the woods and swept over 
the daisies had all the upland, moving sweetness 
of June in it. They had talked — oh, how they 
had talked! with the eagerness of two who find 
endless possibilities in converse. He had told her 
of his hopes, some of his failures — his desire to 
go to Europe, never realized; how he had even 
studied his Baedekers and walked in imagination, 
with his knapsack, all over the Continent. But 
it was she after all, who had perhaps talked the 
most, and he had listened, with those instant, right 
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words of sympathy and comprehension that make 
one of the deepest pleasures that can be experienced 
— new indeed in this world of hers in which people 
were only occupied with their own pursuits! She 
found herself touching even on the very inner springs 
of life, in the surety of that deep attention from his 
dark eyes, and the aiding interest for which she had 
been famished. 

" There is my mother, and my sisters — they're 
always wanting me to do things I can't do, and while 
I know I have decided rightly, I feel so wrong! 
I know mother believes that I've gone away from her, 
every letter shows me that. But if 1 were to go 
home again to be just a daughter I don't see how I 
could stand the life, and I wouldn't be able to 
earn any money." 

"You speak as if your being here severed the 
relationship," said Forbes with a smile, throwing 
a new handful of daisies into her lap. 

"Oh!" said Evelyn; she stopped, thinking deeply, 
"You mean " 

" No amount of space need cut us off from those 
we love, need it? It certainly doesn't abrogate 
our duties toward them. I don't see, myself, 
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why you can't be just as much of a daughter 
here." 

"I haven't been," said Evelyn with prompt 
truthfulness, that set free some sweeter current of 
the heart. "But she doesn't understand " 

He shook his head, with an amused, half-rueful 
expression. 

"I wouldn't be too sure of that! My mother — 
I often think she doesn't understand; but she does, 
that's the real trouble, she understands too much! 
Not the way quite that Edith does — that's different! 
Edith and I have always been very close together." 

"So I've heard," said Evelyn with subdued dis- 
favour; on the occasion of returning Edith's visit 
she had met Mrs. Forbes also, and had felt at the 
time, and with accumulative force since, that she 
detested them both; the sensation returned to her 
now acutely. She dropped the subject of Mr. 
Forbes's family. 

"I don't seem to be a success at anything. I 
don't get ahead at the office, and all these people 
I've been with and that 1 Hke so much " 

"You've certainly been very popular." 

"Oh, popular! If you call it that!'' Her eyes 
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shone misdly. "To be left, unnoticed, out of my 
own party! When It comes down to it I don't 
amount to anything. My popularity is all on the 
surface — it isn't inherent." She hesitated, her 
colour rising painfully. "I'm breaking through a 
rule 1 made this morning. Not long ago I was 
speaking something in this way to Mrs. Vincent — 
speaking of how 'left out' 1 had been before I met 
them all, and though she was nice and sympathetic 
I have been feeling ever since as if it had lessened 
me a little to her; as if there was some law — I'm 
very superstitious — that when you acknowledged 
a kind of failure, the acknowledgment pushed you off 
from companionship. I've felt it a great many 
rimes." 

"Why did you speak of it now, then, to me?" 
asked Forbes, gently. 

" Because if it was to be that way with you I 
wanted to know it now," said Evelyn simply, with 
smiling eyes, and an adorable quiver of the lip. 

Forbes did not answer; he rose to his feet instead, 
and stood looking up the river, and at the sky and 
the back country, with the manner of a man con- 
sidering all points of the compass before putring 
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up sail to get out of a harbour. A long low wagon 
was coming out from the door of the red barn that 
belonged to the tavern in the background — it gave 
forth a pleasant tinkling sound; there was a babble 
of children's voices from within it. The landlady 
herself, a buxom figure in blue print and a sun- 
bonnety sat in the front seat, holding the reins. 
Forbes strode over to the tree under which Celine 
and Celeste, their playthings unheeded, were gazing, 
fascinated, over toward the children-laden wagon. 

"Would you like to go a little way down the 
road to the creamery with Mrs. Brown.?*' he 
inquired. He did not wait for an answer — " then 
come with me!" 

Evelyn watched them all running across the 
daisy field. Then the wagon jingled off, the children 
waving backward gaily, and in a minute Forbes 
was by her side again. 

"Let's go down nearer the river; would you like 
to.?" 

" It looks rather steep," said Evelyn. 

"Oh, that's nothing! I'll get you down! Put 
your foot here — I'll stand just below you." His 
firm hand sustained her as she stepped lightly 
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downward from jutting rocit, to jutting rock, or the 
twisted root of a tree; he had a deft way of swing- 
ing her on where she couldn't have ventured herself, 
until she became inspired to reckless daring, because 
with him it was so sure and safe a thing. Once, 
however, when he had jumped her successfully, 
with his arm catching her around the waist, on a 
longer descent, she looked at him with surprise as 
they stood on a wide ledge together. She was sure 
that she had felt him trembling. "You look very 
white," she protested. "I'm sure I was too 
heavy." 

"Oh, no! Put that idea out of your head." He 
laughed, but not as it seemed to her very mirthfully. 

"Shall we sit here? Wait — " he took off his 
coat, making a cushion for her on the ledge, and 
afterward sitting in front of her, as before, both 
arms around his knees this time, leaning against 
the trunk of a straggling pine that half screened 
the ledge. Evelyn sat with her back against the 
rock, the meshes of her fair hair caught in its green 
mosses; above was the sky, below the river — 
one tiny dipping white sail below seemed to make 
their eyrie the more isolated. They sat there in 
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silence for some time. She began to feel suddenly 
that little shyness which had come over her the 
first time he had called on her. 

"Now we're the only people in the world," said 
Forbes, after a while in an odd voice. 
Yes," said Evelyn uncertainly. 
No one can interrupt us here. I did not answer 
what you were saying before. There was something 
which I hadn't meant to tell you when we came 
^o-day — but now I'm going to. You're an inherent 
part enough of my life! Nothing that you could 
say or do could make you anything but lovelier to 
me — could make you anything but the darling 
girl I love!" 

His voice got beyond him on the last words, his 
eyes met hers with a fire in them that seemed to 
leap triumphant over every inner barrier; he 
twisted his fingers unconsciously around the tough 
branch of the tree beside him and it cracked beneath 
the grasp. When his hand relaxed, the bough, 
with its stiff spines, fell far, far down to the river 
below, and he turned then, as if automatically, 
and they both watched it as it floated off with 
the current. When he spoke again his tone was 
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extraordinarily gentle; something in it brought the 
tears to Evelyn's eyes. 

"I'm telling you that I love you, because since 
you spoke I thought you had a right to hear — 
though heaven knows, when it comes down to it, 
that I've no right to tell you ! I can't ask anything 
of you — I can't ask you to be my wife. My life, 
and its responsibilities were settled for me long 
ago. I don't regret it!" His tone refused to 
betray his colours. "Any limitations have been 
entirely my own fault. But this winter I tried to 
make a fortune — money makes a big difference 
in everything; if I had — ^Well! I ended my oppor- 
tunities instead. The boys, Larry and Gordon, 
will perhaps make the fortune some day, but 
then — " he smiled at her with pathetic derision — 
"then /'// be a sort of Methuselah!" 

"Don't," said Evelyn quickly in a low voice. 

"Don't what, dear?" 

"Don't speak like that of yourself! I hate it." 

"Oh, is that it?" He bent forward and lifted a 
light strand of hair from where it had fallen across 
her forehead, with exquisitely tender finger-tips, 
smiling at her as he did so. 
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" I want you to come and see me very, very often/* 
she whispered. 

He shook his head, with lips that suddenly became 
set. 

"No.'' 

"Why fio/?'' 

"Why not? Because — ** he turned square 
around from her and looked down the precipice 
before speaking. When he did it was to say, casu- 
ally, "I can still see that branch " 

"You haven't answered my question," persisted 
Evelyn. 

"There is no other answer. I just can't come, 
that's all," said Forbes in a matter-of-fact tone. 
"Shall I help you to your feet? We'll have quite 
a climb up around another way. I fancy the children 
may be coming back then." He stood up, with his 
authoritative air. 

"Oh, but wait a' moment," implored Evelyn. 
She leaned toward him impulsively as she rose, 
looking him straight in the eyes. " It hurts me to 
have you talk that way. Why do you mind so 
much ? Oh, I can see that you mind ! / only think 
it so beautiful — your caring for me, it makes 
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me so proud — so happy, just as it is!" Her voice 
fell to a whisper again. "I've always hated it 
when — people — asked me to marry them, there's 
something lacking in me, I suppose — it always set 
me just the other way! I've never liked a bit the 
idea of being made love to!" 

"Is that so?" said Forbes. He smiled at her 
with a yearning fondness that enveloped her in light> 
as he added simply, "Oh, but you tvould like it, 
dear!" 

It seemed — for a moment — as if there were a 
key about to unlock a secret door in a little corner 
of her heart. If she cried and cried uncontrollably 
that night when she was in bed again, after the 
merry supper and the heavenly ride home, guarded 
by the two little handmaidens of white Innocence, 
with Love by her side — if she cried half the night 
it was only because she knew now that Rand's 
words had come true: something very beautiful 
had happened to her] and like many beautiful 
things it was, somehow, sad also. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Evelyn felt languidly the next morning as if she 
had lived so many existences in that past day that 
she could hardly get them adequately balanced 
yet. It was a relief to be harnessed perforce to 
commonplace routine; for once she had no desire 
for anything to "happen/* Miss Dexter was 
evidently disappointed at there being no office 
confidences, but Evelyn could confide nothing, and 
only answered in general terms when questioned as 
to yesterday's pleasures; her mind was in a trance- 
like state of absorption over her own affairs. Mrs. 
Garlie had gone off again, which left things at least 
peacefully in their normal state of discomfort. 

Evelyn took time at the end of the day to make her 
customary hasty farewell call at the Dormans' 
before they left town for the summer, to find that 
they were not leaving yet, after all; Miss Gertrude, 
as the butler informed her, was ill, although, he was 
particular to add, not seriously. Evelyn did not 
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see her aunt, who had begged to be excused to every 
one; she was with Miss Gertrude. Evelyn walked 
home, her abstraction only broken when she hap- 
pened to look up in passing Forbes's house — for a 
minute the colour rushed to her face, and those 
strange tears to her eyes; she felt confusedly as if 
the tenor of her days ought to be very noble. 

She found a note at home from Mrs. Vincent 
asking \\fT to be sure and come to dinner the next 
evening — they would be out themselves to-night — 
and expressing regret that she had not been of the 
party the day before; they "had all missed her." 
When the time arrived after another twenty-four 
hours, Evelyn appeared at the Vincents', lustrous- 
eyed and very lovely; there was an absence of 
excitement in her expression, she seemed to have 
gained some new and unconscious poise that made 
her charming. 

The dinner had evidently been planned on the 
spur of the moment as a sort of make-up to Evelyn 
for being left out before, with the usual consequence 
of such manufactured festivity after the real fes- 
tivity: the two people specially counted on to make 
it a success — Charlton and Weimart — didn't come 
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at all, and those who did come were patently out 
of cue on such an extremely hot night; they were 
silent, or talked with too homelike familiarity on 
such subjects as tight shoes or the toothache, Mr. 
Brent confessing to an attack of that paralyzing 
malady. The one sentiment that seemed to ani- 
mate everybody was a politely veneered longing 
to break loose from being "company," and get 
home. 

To attempt a dinner at all was an extraordi- 
nary undertaking for the Vincents; by the nature 
of things it had to be on the Bohemian plan — the 
guests and all were supposed to help in sprightly 
fashion with the serving, Mrs. Vincent taking for 
granted, as she said afterward, that everything 
would be just the way it wasn't; as for Victor, he 
seemed to do nothing but crack more ice. Allusions 
to the picnic as a subject for conversation had been 
apparently tabooed, but occasionally broke forth 
— the only times that Miss Brent's attractive dimple 
made its appearance; otherwise she sat urgently 
watching the door as if by so doing she could 
materialize some belated guest. 

"Well, Vve done the best I could," said Mrs. 
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Vincent. Her tone expressed a weary resignation, 
as she dropped down at last by Evelyn on the 
window-seat. "I did really want it to be nice for 
you, and I can't help it if it wasn't." Something in 
her manner implied that she would never make 
such an attempt again; if Evelyn had only "looked 
out for herself" as other people did, this later fiasco 
needn't have happened. 

" Indeed, Orra, you've been awfully good," said 
Evelyn. "I've had a very nice time — indeed 
I have!" 

" If Charlton had only been here," began Mrs. 
Vincent 

There was a sudden movement from every one. 
Miss Brent's urgent watching was rewarded. She 
said breathlessly, " I knew — he promised me 
he'd come"; the dimple showed in her cheeks, 
her eyes leaped smilingly to meet the newcomer. 

"How's everybody?" said Charlton lightly, with 
a quick, reluctant glance around the room, that had 
a slight touch of embarrassment in it as it reached 
Evelyn — embarrassment that changed instantly 
into arrested admiration. He went around shak- 
ing hands, but after a few laughingly tender sen- 
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tences with Miss Brent he left her — almost visibly 
trembling with eagerness to hold him! — and went 
over to seat himself by Evelyn. 

"What have you been doing with yourself to make 
you look like this?" he asked, bending over her. 

"I'll not tell you," returned Evelyn with her 
enigmatic little smile. 

"Then there was something — " He regarded 
her steadily for a moment. "You are the dearest 
girl! I want to tell you how much I've missed you 
lately; I have indeed! The day of the picnic I 
was thunderstruck; I was so disappointed " 

"Oh, you know you had a delightful time!" inter- 
rupted Evelyn with provoking serenity, yet feeling a 
real affection for Charlton. All the upsurging and 
storms seemed to have been fiercely lived out and 
done with long ago — the hurt that remained was 
only a memory, not in any gnawing pain itself. The 
real thought that absorbed her now, underneath 
everything, whatever she was saying or doing, was 
that Forbes loved her — he loved her; she had 
always liked him — when had he begun to love 
her ? When had he known } Oh, there was a 
great deal that she wished to ask him about! At 
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this minute, perhaps, he was wonderfully loving her. 
It was something that it seemed that she could never 
have enough time to get off alone with and think 
out sufficiently. 

"Every one is leaving already," said Charlton, 
still looking at her with inquiring interest. "By 
the way, I left some manuscript here the other 
night. What do you say to my coming upstairs 
with you for a little while, and reading over a few 
of those new pages ? It's deadly early yet." 

"Very well," said Evelyn willingly enough. 
She felt whimsically as she bade good night to the 
Vincents that she had no longer even the place she 
had claimed on the surface of their lives — she 
skimmed at least two inches above it, in dream 
fashion! With Charlton it was different; in spite 
of everything she had a real affection for him, and 
no matter how little effort he took to prove it, he 
had some slight strain of real affection for her. She 
was amused at the way his murmured farewell to 
Miss Brent brought the colour back to her face; 
the girl would leave with the comforting belief that 
he would have gone off with her if he could. Evelyn 
marvelled at the facility with which he pleased 
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women, giving each one some intimate tribute of 
appreciation that seemed true. 

When he went upstairs with Evelyn to the apart- 
ment he breathed a sigh of relief as he sat down in 
the big chair, after lighting the lamp, his long 
figure stretched out as usual, while he regarded her 
and the little homelike comforts of the apartment, 
the green-hung walls, the sofa cushions behind 
Evelyn's hair. "It does seem good to be here! I 
lose a lot when Fm not with you, I do really. Hello! 
has the clock stopped since I was here last ?" 

"No, only since yesterday," said Evelyn laugh- 
ing, with a slight flush at the recollection of what 
yesterday had meant to her. That ease with 
Charlton that had always been one of the charms 
of companionship with him returned in full force. 
It was impossible to take him to account for any- 
thing, even if it would have been of any use. Noth- 
ing really mattered but that inner knowledge of 
yesterday! "Tell me what you have been doing 
with yourself all these days; you haven't been 
working — I know that!" 

His brow clouded; he made a swift gesture 01 
impatience. "I wish to heaven I could work as I 
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want to! Everything has conspired to keep me 

off it. Don't let's talk about it." 

"Oh!" said Evelyn teasingly. She had always 
before taken it for granted that when he didn't 
care to talk about his social experiences he 
hadn't enjoyed them — she began to have a sus- 
picion that it was when he had enjoyed them most 
that he talked about them least. But Charlton 
hated to be teased; he hated a "sharp" cleverness" 
— it drove all the light out of him. She saw that 
look around his mouth that warned her. Perhaps 
she had a certain triumph in his instant return to 
the fold after he had seen her to-night; he had had 
his lesson, he would not fail her again. She lent 
herself to his mood with a sweet warmth. 

"Read me what you have written over, won't 
you?" 

"Well, if you really want me to — " he began, 
taking up the manuscript, and Evelyn lost sight of 
him in the words; he had a delightful voice in read- 
ing. He had struck some deeper note in the theme 
than before, in his portrayal of a woman who 
while ill herself, made the life of all around her; 
whose death, one thrillingly foreshadowed, would be 
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the only thing to kindle the vital spark in the man 
she loved. 

"Will you give me a drink of water?" Charlton 
asked abruptly as he came to the end, laying down 
the papers. 

"Oh, I can give you more than that — FU make 
some lemonade/' said Evelyn, going into the kitchen 
and turning up the light there to get out her stores; 
he jumped up to follow her around in there as a 
child might, unquestioning, but hanging on her 
verdict. After a while she looked up at him to say 
quietly: 

"Yes, that was all you meant it to be; you should 
be very glad!" 

"Evelyn!" 

His face had been pale, but the colour now rushed 
back to it. " If you knew what it was to me to hear 
you say that!" Words poured from him; he ended 
with: "I want to read you some of the first part 
over again; I want you to see if it bears out the 
theme. How good this tastes!" 

"Gertrude Dorman is ill," said Evelyn suddenly, 
as they sat sipping the lemonade. 

"Yes, Fm sorry, it must be hard for her to 
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give up things, poor girl!" remarked Race absently. 

"I suppose they won't get away very soon. Mrs. 

Sellier told me the other day that they were going 

somewhere up in Maine — the house here will be 

open, but Forbes has to be away off and on for 

business." 

"Oh," said Evelyn, with a singular feeling of 
resentment that she should hear any intimate news 
about him from an outsider. 

"Shall I begin reading again now?" asked 
Charlton, setting down his glass. 

"Why, yes," said Evelyn, adding somewhat 
timidly as an afterthought : " You don't think 
perhaps — it's growing late?" 

"Oh, no, it's early enough. What difference 
does the time make, anyway? I often work all 
night," said Charlton with impatience. "Of course 
I don't want to tire you. Do you want to hear this, 
or don't you ?" 

"Yes, yes, of course," said Evelyn hastily, inex- 
plicably reassured by the matter-of-factness of his 
manner. What difference did the time make, after 
all — whether it were a little earlier or a little 
later? Their innocent occupation might have been 
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proclaimed upon the housetops, there was no 
sentiment whatever about it, other than a friendly 
one. All Evelyn's new attractiveness this evening 
had been but a lure to the pleasurable exercise of 
Charlton's intellect, that made him feel like working. 
— Yet the night is after all the Night, with dif- 
ferent habits, thoughts, uses and suggestions from 
those of the Day. Its mysterious influence showed 
now in the fact that it denied what no one would 
have thought of denying by daylight: that the 
time did make a difference; there was that insensibly 
softening effect of the hour that subtly introduces 
some foreign element; the magic consists in the 
fact that it no longer seems foreign, but the most 
natural thing possible. Evelyn felt a preternatural 
quickness of mind that seemed to go hand in hand, 
after a while, with extreme fatigue. She corrected, 
amended, inspired; they had long discussions over 
the use of a word. Twice he rose to go, and twice 
sat down again for another sentence. 

** Well, good night," she said at last, as she opened 
the door for him into the hall. " Really, it must be 
good-night this time." She stopped nervously, all 
her former disquietude returning to her. "Oh, I 
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hope it isn't late!" She looked at him, suddenly 

affrighted. 

"No, I'm sure it isn't! Good night — you've 
been a jewel," said Charlton gratefully. At that 
moment a clock in the apartment opposite struck 
the hour. They looked at each other in blank 
amaze ; Charlton made a gesture and grimace of 
amused horror, deprecation and apology before 
he tiptoed fantastically down the stairs. 



CHAPTER XIX 

There is nothing more unpleasant in its minor 
way than to feel something on the mind that is not 
an active wrong to be set right, but the knowledge 
of a disagreeable condition dependent on no efforts 
of ours for removal; that knowledge which back of 
every usual or joyful occupation sits in its shrouding 
corner, still there whenever we look for it. 

After her next day at the office Evelyn, moved by 
that need for verbal absolution which actuates most 
women when anything weighs on the mind, stopped 
at Mrs. Vincent's on her way home, ostensibly to ask 
the price of a pair of gloves, but really to get rid of 
this shadow — whose presence began to wear on 
her — by turning the light of matter-of-fact converse 
upon it. Why, when she knew there had been 
nothing wrong, should she act as if there were ? 

" I had such a nice time last night at your dinner,'* 
she began glibly after a while. 

"My dear, it was a horror!" said Mrs. Vincent 
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with gloomy conviction. She lay back in her chair, 
looking listless and pale, and perhaps for that reason 
very uninterested. 

"Oh, / enjoyed it! But I didn't enjoy it after- 
ward," said Evelyn, trying to control her voice, 
which for some unexplained reason seemed to go up 
and down peculiarly; she had a sudden horrified 
remembrance of that dreadful, incriminating way 
in which such confidences, however inherently 
innocent, were received by one's friends in fiction. 
But she persistently went on; "Charlton read aloud 
to me for a longtime; he stayed too late!" 

Mrs. Vincent made a gesture of impatient assent 
that relegated the fictional idea to obscurity. 

"Oh, my dear, he always does! The times he's 
tired us out! I leave him with Victor and go to 
bed. And he's so nice you don't like to say anything ! 
It's been exactly the same at the Brents'." 

" I was only helping with the book — but it was 
very late!" said Evelyn, feeling now that she must 
say all there was. "And I'm afraid it was really 
as much my fault as his!" 

Mrs. Vincent stared at her, and gave a short little 
laugh. "Well, if you take it that way!" She 
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stopped, and sat up straight for the moment; her 
thinness of tone gained volume from vexation and 
fatigue. "But for goodness' sake Evelyn! don't go 
around telling people with that expression, *how 
late Charlton stayed!' — anybody would think you 
were a two-year-old, sometimes. It was tiresome 
of him, of course; but there's no sense in making 
anything out of it when there isn't — and you 
certainly will, if you talk!" 

"I suppose so," said Evelyn meekly as she went 
away. She could not understand the position in 
which she found herself placed. She had instinc- 
tively not unburdened herself to Miss Dexter, yet 
why — why ? To any one as proud as Evelyn, as 
haughtily aloof from any forbidden ground, this 
thought that there was something she must not 
speak about seemed an impossibility. More than 
Mrs. Vincent's words, the memory of that little laugh 
returned to her hotly — it gave another view of the 
subject; it seemed to say, " Have you had so few 
heart experiences that you want to call this one?'* 
Everybody probably would smile in the same way, 
if she spoke about it, they would think it meant 
more to her than it did to them, anyway. It was 
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like being enclosed in a hateful network. And 
Forbes — what would he say ? Down a shaft of 
light his words came to her: "Nothing that you 
could say or do could make you anything but the 
darling girl I love." Yes, but then how careful 
should she be, for his sake! 

That evening Evelyn did the only thing that 
seemed open to her — she sat down forlornly and 
wrote a long letter to her mother. She had quickly 
thought the night before how glad she was her 
mother couldn't know, yet here she was, pouring 
her heart out on paper, simply and naturally; after 
all, one's own do not have to be explained to. 

When the answer came she opened it this time 
without delay. 

"Golden Glow, June 25th. 

My dear, dear Child : 

Your letter came last evening while we were at 
dinner. Your uncle was quite annoying, he kept 
laughing and insisting that there must be some 
reason for my not reading it aloud after I had once 
opened it. I wonder why men always want to joke 
at the wrong time, Sarah and I read it upstairs at 
last. 
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"The beginning quite upset me, if it had been 
any one else but my child I really don^t know what I 
might have thought. As Sarah says, you have such 
an exaggerated way of putting things. Of course, 
the whole situation did not surprise me in the least — 
it is only the kind of thing that I have tried all along 
to warn you against^ as you know. Although I am 
not a new woman, and do not work for my living, 
I have not reached my present age without having 
some knowledge of the world — though my children 
do not credit me with it. I have told you over and 
over again that no matter how much a girl may 
try to live like a man she must remember that she 
is a girl just the same, and cannot be too particular 
as to all her actions. I am really glad that the thing 
happened as it did, if it will teach you the lesson 
which you seem to need, to be more prudent in future, 
and above all things never again forget to wind the 
clock, 

"There is, however, as Sarah and I both agree, 
no sense in your working yourself into an exagger- 
ated and morbid state about it. As for Mr. Race, 
whom I have never liked, I know myself that authors 
are apt to be very thoughtless of the comfort of 
others when it comes to reading their own pro- 
ductions aloud. It used to provoke my dear mother 
so much, because there was a Mr. Bending, a very 
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talented old man, quite above having anything pub- 
lishedy who used to bring big ledgers full of his 
writings to my home when I was a girl, and read 
aloud from them even long after your dear grand- 
father, who needed his resty was asleep in his chair. 

"Sarah and I were very indignant over that part 
about Mrs. Vincent. Her advice about not talking 
was good enough, of course; it is always foolish, 
and often gives rise to false impressions, when we let 
ourselves talk of our private affairs in public. But 
we cannot make out why she laughedy when you 
spoke afterward, and answered you as she did. 
It was certainly ill-bred and uncalled for. I do not 
wonder that you were annoyed at the insinuation 
that you wanted to make something out of nothing; 
she must be accustomed to very peculiar people. 
I have always thought (and Sarah agrees with me) 
that there was something a little common about her. 
Whom does she think you are^ I would like to 
know ! — 

** I had a beautiful letter from your Aunt Gracie the 
other day, she never forgets to write on the anniver- 
sary of your dear father's death, but if I were in her 
place I know I could manage to see more of my own 
niece. It seems to both Sarah and myself that it 
is high time that some of your family should be with 
you to show that you have somebody belonging to 
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you — we had it all planned out how Sarah could 
go to you on the first train this morning. Although 
the railroad fare is a stumbling block, I hope that 
no false pride would keep me from applying to your 
uncle for funds in an emergency concerning one of 
my children. 

"However, by daylight we think perhaps it 
might be better to wait until we hear from 
you again in answer to this, before making any 
radical move. You have only to say the word, and 
Sarah will come on the instant. Your uncle is 
extremely generous, but, like many men, he likes to 
be so in his own way; he presented Sarah 
some money the other day — quite a large sum,which 
I could have laid out to much better advantage — to 
buy a most beautiful piece of Mexican drawn- 
work for a shirt waist. She was quite wild over it, 
but she has decided now to send it to you. She 
can easily make up some excuse if her uncle asks her 
about it, which he is not likely to do. She says 
she does not see, if it is herSy why she cannot do as 
she pleases with it. 

** I am enclosing in this, a cheque for two dollars — 
though it is so little, I thought perhaps you might 
take it to buy fresh blue ribbons or something of 
the kind, as a little treat — blue was always so 
becoming to you. More love goes with it than I 
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can express, for you, my darling, brave little girl. 
Your letter seemed to bring you very near to 

"Your always loving mother. 

"P. S. I could not quite make out about the 
picnic, which you passed over in few words. Is 
the Mr. Forbes who seemed to be so kind to you the 
grandfather of the children you mention ? 

"Sarah wishes this pen to write a line to enclose. 
Good morning, my own dear child.** 

The other letter ran thus: 

" Dear Ev : For Goodness' sake use some sense and 
don't go through any more experiences. Mother 
and I haven't talked so hard in weeks — you know 
how worked up she gets over anything. Of course, 
being off alone with her as I am, I have all the respon- 
sibility — and she will not eat as she should. To 
pacify her I offered to go on to you at any minute 
• if you wanted me; the trip really seems nothing 
after you have once taken it. I am sending you 
the Mexican drawn-work she speaks of — it will 
be much more becoming to you than to me. I warn 
you not to be goose enough to send it back to me, 
for if you do I will put it in the fire. 

"Always the same old 

"Sarah." 
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Evelyn hurried over the inevitable home scolding 
with the inevitable twinge of impatience — it had 
to be gone through with before one got to the dear, 
loving part. When she finished the tears were in 
her eyes, while she laughed; her heart was warm. 
She held her mother's tiny cheque in her hand, big 
with its self-sacrifice; it was only one's own people 
who fondly tried to make up to one by gifts of pretty 
clothes for a hurt of the soul! And the pretty things 
did make a difference — they stood for a great deal; 
for the loving eye, the loving touch, the yearning 
desire to have it all well with her. 

Douglas Forbes also might say that she ought to 
have had more sense; she could fancy herself bend- 
ing meekly before those authoritative eyes, before he 
bade her put the matter out of mind. Yet how, in- 
deed, could she ever speak about it f She had seen 
him once indeed in the fortnight before the letter 
came; he had caught up with her when halfway 
down the street, and walked with her to the trolley. 
He had looked pale and tired, but dearly glad to see 
her; although they had only spoken of the weather 
and a few kindred topics, with a most voiceful under- 
current, Evelyn had felt extraordinarily shy, and it 
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was all over almost before it seemed as if it had 
begun; he put her on the car, and she cherished 
the picture of him as he stood there taking off his 
hat to her with that little air of punctilious courtesy 
which is peculiarly winning to a woman in a man 
with whom she has more intimate relations. 

The trouble was that no matter how others might 
absolve her, there was something that she still couldn't 
help disliking herself. She had done nothing morally 
wrong, from her nature that would always be impos- 
sible, but she had fallen from some exquisite high 
estate in herself; there was something that could not 
be told — it was that of which she was intolerably 
conscious; even through her refusal to submit to 
self-analysis there was always that door through 
which her mind refused to enter. The unspoken 
fact forced itself upon her: when a girl lived alone, 
how easy, how unbelievably easy it was to pass cer- 
tain bounds! And there was a continued, stinging 
instance that gave point to this — Charlton came no 
more. 

There is nothing more astonishing than the way 
an apparently clear and settled perception of a situ- 
ation will gradually melt, and change, and resolve. 
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and crystallize itself into something unthought of at 
first, but painfully real and possessive. She had be- 
gun to feel, before her mother's letter arrived — and 
increasingly afterward — that she could not wait 
to see Charlton again. It was not that she wanted 
him to say anything, or do anything; she wanted 
simply to look into his eyes, and know herself 
righted, not only for her own sake, but in some 
new, strange, sweet insistence, for the sake of Forbes 
also. She had expected confidently to see Charlton 
again at once; if she had been told that she would 
not meet him again for four months she would have 
thought it the one impossible thing to happen. 

The abrupt cessation, without apparent cause, of 
the intimate, casual daily intercourse between two 
people, has a strange finality about it. Even in a 
much smaller place than a great city the orbit in which 
one of them moves may revolve insensibly, yet inexor- 
ably, farther and farther from the orbit of the other. 
Evelyn had at first stayed at home every evening, 
for fear Charlton might come — as of course he would 
come! when she was out. All that she wanted was 
to have him come once — that would sufHce. She 
had, indeed, seen him in the distance with Mrs. 
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Sellier and the little girls, evidently on their way 
through the city; and again one evening when she 
and Miss Dexter had taken a trip to an out-of-door 
concert, they had both beheld Charlton with a very 
gay party, of which Dorcas Tait was one, speeding 
past in an automobile. 

The day after this, unable to stand the suspense 
any longer, she rang him up, but he was evidently out, 
for there was no answer. One venture was enough 

— she tingled with disgust at herself for making 
it. She couldn't tender any advances, even though he 
never ^ame again. Oh, it was a dreadful thing to 
be a woman — little things about one meant so much ! 

Was he staying away because he thought he might 

— Was it out of chivalrous consideration for her ? — 
Did he think that she — Was he afraid that — 
Only one thought leaped relentlessly into glaring 
words. No matter how Charlton might condone, did 
he after all think of her easily as a girl who, having 
allowed one indiscretion, might allow another? 



CHAPTER XX 

There are so many questions that must be 
answered concretely that are yet never answered 
in that way; our expectations gradually drop off 
from us and become part and parcel of the unnoticed 
debris of our lives. Sometimes Evelyn wondered 
vexedly why this small, discomforting incident should 
have materialized itself at all, it seemed so unneces- 
sary. 

It was a long summer — a very hot summer. 

All the people who said they were not going out of 

town had gone; those who stayed were erratic 

as to their movements, and not to be counted on for 

any companionship. The sun glared down on the 

pavements. Men with moist faces carried their 

hats in their hands as they walked; the soda fountains 

were thronged; the open trolley cars were filled with 

the overflow of the foreign populace, abnormally 

fat women with bare throats and thin white muslin 

gowns that both billowed and clung, thin, weazened- 
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faced mothers with babies and a brood of small 
children, and stolid men who never moved facilita- 
tingly whether Evelyn got out or in. 

In the parks the fountains splashed all day long 
in their circling rim of flowers, and Evelyn in her 
linen dress, and her little black hat with the blue 
cornflowers in it, sometimes threaded her way 
between those mournful benches filled with the 
slouching forms of straggling, tired humanity, just 
to hear that fountain with its delicious little rushing 
noise; seldom looking up as she passed the benches, 
she received only the impression of rows of feet, 
large and small, all shod shabbily in footgear broken 
or shapeless or covered with dust — feet that walked 
the ways of poverty or of toil. Once in a while, 
however, her gaze went higher and rested on some 
man or woman whose face or attitude interested 
or appealed to her, and then — this was her little 
secret! — she would breathe a swift prayer to the 
Lord of All Blessings that that person might be 
helped in some particular way on this day, and go 
on her own path with an added lightness. 

One Saturday she had had the great pleasure of 
meeting the whole Randall family. She had meant 
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to see much more of the Randalls, but times 
and circumstances had stood unalterably in the way, 
either with her or with them. There are people with 
whom we feel the highest possibilities of a daily 
friendship which remains nevertheless forever out 
of our straining reach — we meet only after months 
or years in those intimate pauses of the soul, that 
have, however, an eternal, sufficing quality in them- 
selves. 

The Randalls were en route for a month at the 
ocean, the swarthy Italian maid, Giovanna, carrying 
Too-loo, her small face seen in the depths of a 
bewitching pink sunbonnet, while Tuck, short-socked 
and bare-kneed, in white sailor togs, and carrying 
a small hand-bag, walked by his father's side with 
all the lofty air of dignity and importance that such 
companionship demands; Mr. Randall, with a large 
Panama on the back of his head, had a delightfully 
careless, roving air, in spite of the two big suit-cases. 
Rand carried for her share a kitten in a basket, 
trying to catch up to the others with quick little 
tripping steps, her dark hair in rings on her forehead 
under the white shade hat. 

The whole party stopped short by the fountain 
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and exchanged greetings with Evelyn in as unre- 
strained joy as if the crowded park were a wildwood. 
The clasp of Rand's soft hand was as dear, her soft 
eyes as yearningly maternal as before, when they 
met Evelyn's. The Randalls were going to catch 
a train, but they might just as well not catch it; they 
would all, at Rand's suggestion, go to lunch together 
instead — she must have an hour with Evelyn. 

With delightful unconcern they filed, the basketed 
kitten and all, into a fashionable and expensive 
French restaurant, where in the twinkling of an eye 
the whole establishment was at the service of the 
travellers, to the deep interest of the ornate patrons. 
Too-loo, in a high chair, delicately played with 
''cakies," and the kitten drank milk from a saucer 
on the floor, surrounded by admiring waiters. 

"Have you seen Charlton lately?" asked Rand 
after a while. 

"No," returned Evelyn. She added, "I haven't 
seen him for a long time." 

"Oh!" said Rand. She looked for a moment 
as if she were pondering, surprised and yet relieved. 
"Then you haven't heard of his good luck ?" 

"No." 
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"I thought he would have told you — ! He met 
Drummond in the street a month ago, he had just 
come down from Maine with the Selliers. He told 
Drummond that his uncle had just died, and left 
him a great deal of money; I believe it's a very 
great deal/' 

"I am glad of that/' said Evelyn, with sincerity, 
yet bewildered — Charlton the heir to a fortune! 
She had heard that the thing was possible, to be 
sure, but it had never meant anything to her. 

After luncheon she and Rand had a ten minutes' 
conversation by themselves, on one of the large 
sofas in the corridor, with the basket beside them, 
while Mr. Randall led the rest of the caravan outside 
to see a parade, after Evelyn had reluctantly nega- 
tived the invitation to go down to Long Island with 
them. For a couple of minutes Rand sat there 
holding Evelyn's hand, and looking at her with those 
lovely dark eyes; one of the intimate pauses was 
theirs again at last. 

"And how is it with you, dear ?" the older woman 
asked, in that tone that reached the heart. 

"Oh — pretty well r 

Rand considered her anxiously. Then her tender 
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voice went on earnestly: "Fm glad it isn't Charlton; 
he's a dear fellow, but he'd take so much out of you! 
Not out of some people, perhaps, but out of you. 
And yet — you're different! There's something in 
your face — I saw it at once. Is there — Do you 
— " She stopped delicately, and pressed Evelyn's 
hands with that loving little maternal gesture. 
They were both silent. 

"I don't know — perhaps — " said Evelyn at 
last in a very small voice. She meant to add: 
" But even if there is — even if I Jo! — it can never 
come to anything," — but just then Tuck ran up, 
and the privacy was over. 

As long as the Randalls were in sight there seemed 
something to cling to, and her world doubly 
empty when the last small waving hand had vanished 
into the distance. 

The thought of Charlton's legacy returned again 
on their departure. The chief feeling that it brought 
to her now was resentment that by some more suitable 
disposition of things it was not Douglas Forbes to 
whom a fortune had been left. 

Douglas Forbes! His name had a quality all its 
own. Hot and long as the summer was, it was 
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different from any summer Evelyn had ever known 
by reason of that name. Every day or two some- 
thing came from him — postal cards from the places 
where he was travelling, mailed not as cards, but 

enclosed in an addressed envelope as if they carried 
too personal a message to go unwrapt, although 

there was never any writing on them. There 

was something crudely masculine in the sending of 

those glaring postals that she somehow liked. 

Every little while a book came — something that 

he had read, or that he had heard praised; several 

Saturdays there had been a basket of fruit brought 

up to her by the janitor, fruit almost too beautiful to 

eat! She had shared opulently with Miss Dexter. 

Such as these were the little surprises of which she 

had once dreamed, only they were no longer just little 

surprises, but the tokens of some fond and wistful 

feeling on the part of the sender that tugged painfully 

at the heart. There were times when she longed to 

speak to him — just for a few minutes ! To live with 

the consciousness of a deep and tender love encircling 

one, puts a great deal into one's life; Evelyn wanted 

no more, and yet — and yet she felt very strangely 

sometimes. The night after she had heard of 
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Charlton's good fortune she had once more wept 
herself to sleep. 

Those tears were the prologue to others. She had 
planned going up to her sister Marian's for her two 
weeks' vacation, but spent them instead at the 
Dormans'. Gertrude Dorman, who had seemed 
to be recovering from a long illness, died suddenly 
instead. In that awesome way in which the strong 
tie of blood asserts itself as unerringly through con- 
ditions of dislike and indifference as it does through 
affection, it was Evelyn who now stood nearest to 
her heart-broken aunt — she who was most needed 
in the house, she who exemplified in her own slight 
person all that "family" from which Aunt Gracie 
had sprung, she from whom there was expected that 
peculiar sympathy which has its root in the very 
foundation of one's being, and which the dearest 
friend of alien blood is powerless to offer. Aunt 
Gracie's weeping, "Oh, my dear, I knew you would 
come at once — you look so like Tom, your father," 
voiced the claim. 

It was Evelyn who took the unquestioned 
place in the house of affliction of seeing to every- 
thing — the meals for Uncle Regulus, her aunt's 
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mourning, and the minor preparations for the 
funeral) the disposition of the flowers that came, 
the receiving the visits of condolence, the answering 
of letters on note-paper with gigantic black bordering. 
The shutters were tightly barred, every one spoke 
in a whisper, there was all the deep funereal gloom 
that was the terrible fashion of an older day; the 
outlines of the large furniture in its holland coverings 
looked in the darkness like the outlines of prehistoric 
crouching animals. Aunt Gracie's small figure was 
swathed in yards and yards of trailing blackness, 
her enormous stiff crape veil obscured her from head 
to foot. Humboldt drove Evelyn now where he was 
bidden, with a sad absence of grumbling. She was 
struck with the fact that no matter how hard Ger- 
trude had appeared to be, her death was the crushing 
calamity in that house to every one. That strange- 
ness of death in its attacking such odd people 
manifested itself to her painfully; by no effort 
of the imagination could she adjust her cousin to 
this new role. She remorsefully tried to find occasion 
for affection for her at even this late date — perhaps 
one reason why she had always felt cross at Gertrude 
was because there was that bond of kin that allowed 
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one to feel as one would toward one's own. Ger- 
trude had requested that a bracelet of hers might be 
given to Evelyn, perhaps she had felt the same way 
too. There was that haunting wish now — which one 
can never learn to antedate! — that one had loved 
more, no matter what the difficulties in the way. 

Among the notes of condolence was one from 
Charlton Race, a few lines only. A flush came 
to Mrs. Dorman's face as she read it. When his 
flowers came she placed them herself, with Evelyn's 
aid, in the coffin by Gertrude's white cheek, under 
those straight black brows. 

"She would have liked them to be there," the 
mother whispered, with eyes that revealed a depth of 
longing. 

"Were they — did he " Evelyn hesitated. 

"Oh, no, my dear! There was nothing at all, 
really; only — Perhaps if his money had come 
sooner — There was something about him that 
was very winning; Gertrude felt that he understood 
her, it made her quite happy. He told Gertrude he 
would have come here much oftener, if it had not 
been that he was so tied down with his work." 

"Oh!" said Evelyn. This was Charlton — criti- 
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cize or rage as one might, there was no hypocrisy 
or deceit about him, except in a stock phrase or two. 
Where he gave he really did give; where he was 
cordial he felt cordiality. To all who were kind 
to him he had a genuine kindness in response, 
as thin as a sugar wafer and as sweet. If little Miss 
Brent were to die his flowers would doubtless be laid 
next her cheek in her coffin! Should he never see 
Evelyn again he would always have a kindly feeling 
toward her, even though — Oh, why, why had he 
never come again after that night? He ought to 
have come, if only once, before he stopped 
forever ! 

Evelyn stayed at the mansion after the funeral, 
during the week in which her aunt got ready to go 
away; when she returned to the little flat again 
it looked so absurdly small, so meagre in its 
furnishings! The Vincents were still away. She 
went back to the office with its overflowing scrap- 
baskets, its dusty light; it was Miss Dexter's turn to 
go off* now. It was already September; summer, 
with its possibilities, was nearly over, with no pos- 
sibility for her. She imagined herself grown 
colourless and thin and office-lined in the face, 
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becoming gray in the service of the thankless Infant; 
she had that peculiar inertness of spirit that comes 
in taking up a routine of work to which one returns 
unrefreshed, with no stimulating memories. Her 
mail had been forwarded to her at the Dormans', 
but even the most brilliant postal cards are not all- 
sufficing; she fancied some little cessation of interest 
on the part of the sender. 

But going back to her room wearily that evening 
she started back with beating heart on opening the 
door — it was not her little living room at all, but 
a fairy bower, filled with flowers. 

"The gentleman give the direction," the janitress 
announced afterward, "that they were to be taken 
out of the boxes and put in vases, and 'twas work 
I had findin' what would hold thim.'* Every avail- 
able jug and jar contained daisies, great tall 
bunches of them stood in strange kitchen recep- 
tacles by the couch, on the table, beside the man- 
tel — daisies like those in the daisy meadow where 
she and Douglas had sat on the day of the picnic. 
And it was so late for daisies now! The room was 
filled above, below, with white stars, her fingers 
trembled with delicious joy as she touched them. 
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Oh, this was being loved the way one dreamed of 
being loved! 

And as if one surprise were not enough for one 
evening, she had yet another, of a different kind, 
later; the bell rang, and Evelyn, answering it 
perforce in the midst of renovating her toilet, ushered 
in no less a person than Mrs. Sellier. 



CHAPTER XXI 



Edith, if she did not always wear flowing gar- 
ments, had at least the effect of wearing them; 
her gown of some soft, brownish, crushable silk, 
very plain, with only its rich embroidery, was 
exquisite in its effect; her hat with its soft plume 
and knots of gauze matched it, as did her suede 
shoes and suede gloves. Her air of extreme elegance 
had no consciousness about it, it was its very 
carelessness that gave it point. Evelyn, with her 
hair ruffled, and in a stiff yet crumpled shirt-waist, 
felt furiously at a disadvantage. 

Pray don't let me disturb you," said the visitor. 
You're not disturbing me, indeed. Won't you 
sit down ?" asked Evelyn, bringing forward a chair. 

"Thank you," said Edith, seating herself, 
and looking around with some surprise. "These 
are very beautiful flowers you have here." 

"They were sent me by a friend," said Evelyn 
briefly. 
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" It is very late for daisies, but there are still a few 
left up our way, Mr. Race and my son brought 
some in the other day. Have you been in town all 
summer.?'* 

"Yes, the death of my cousin. Miss Dorman, 
kept me here. It has been very warm,'* went on 
Evelyn, wondering what on earth had brought this 
unusual visitor. 

"Fm just passing through. We do not come 
back until the end of the month, though my 
mother and my brother are home now. My children 
are devoted to the woods.*' 

"Yes," said Evelyn in the pause. 

" My little girls had such a pleasant time with you 
on the picnic." 

"Oh, they were dear!" said Evelyn warmly. 
"They behaved so sweetly; I have always wanted 
to tell you." 

"Thank you," said the visitor absently. Evelyn, 
looking at her intently from under her long lashes, 
seemed to discern some indefinable change in her face. 
She looked younger, yet a little harder; her languid 
air was informed with a shade of hauteur, which she 
seemed now to be trying to set aside, as she went on. 
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"I — I came in now, Miss Gaynor, after some 
consideration, to speak to you about a very private 
matter. There is no one here?** 

"There is nobody in the place but myself, 
Mrs. Sellier. I live alone." 

"I see," murmured Mrs. Sellier. She sat looking 
before her at the daisies in a green vase, with an 
effect of delicate yet complete separation from her 
surroundings. "I — the fact is. Miss Gaynor" — 
She smiled a rueful little smile. **I have something 
to ask of a rather intimate nature, and yet — I 
can't exactly ask it." 

"I fear that I am too much in the dark to help 
you out," said Evelyn, her long lashes lifted so that 
the direct gaze of her blue eyes rested on the visitor. 
She felt herself suddenly trembling, as if some event 
of grim moment were marching toward her. 

" Perhaps it is better to state the case impersonally. 
Miss Gaynor, my brother and I have always been 
singularly united; our interests have been the same. 
Circumstances have now arisen that — It is 
because my own future and that of my children may 
be partly affected by your answer, that I ask the 
question. My mother and I are convinced that my 
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brother Douglas has formed — an attachment; 
can you tell me whether this attachment is returned ?" 

" I cannot," said Evelyn, with a biting decision. 
She felt cold all over. 

"Oh!" Mrs. Sellier looked at Evelyn, with a 
chill gleam in her own eye, and then laughed. 
" Does that mean that you do not know — or that 
you will not tell?" 

"It means anything you please," returned Evelyn. 
"The subject is one on which I must refuse to 
converse." She felt impelled by a spirit of intense 
resentment at this attack on her privacy; she wished 
to have nothing to do with the enigmatic future of 
the Sellier family. 

"Well!" said Mrs. Sellier with resigned finaliQr, 
rising as she spoke. "Then, of course, there is 
nothing more to say. I had hoped — but — I am 
sorry to have taken up your time." 

" Pray don't mention it," said Evelyn. The two 
women stood for a moment looking at each other, 
Evelyn in her short ^kirt and crumpled shirt-waist, 
and the visitor in her soft elegance of attire; the 
faces of both were pale; in those guarded words 
there had been some lunging thrust and parry, and 
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the blade of each had left a sharp scratch on the 
heart of the other, one of those scratches that 
take long to heal. This was the woman whom 
Douglas loved, yet Mrs. Sellier's wishes had no 
weight with her; nay more, Edith could feel that no 
matter what might happen to draw them publicly 
nearer, they would always be defensively apart. 
And Evelyn? — That deep current of jealousy that 
lies in the dark fastnesses of the nature of most 
women, rose and overflowed now. This was his 
sister, who had known him always, and who would 
explain him to her! The sister who would feel that 
she knew her brother as no one else could! She 
would go back to him now, sit with him at the table, 
hang over his chair 

Evelyn had only her daisies. She had an odd 
little unexplained moment of wonder if Mrs. Sellier 
had thought Charlton had sent those daisies! 
Douglas only sent flowers to her. She touched them 
every time she went in and out of the room, going 
up and down with restless energy. 

By and by when she was ready for bed she came 
and dropped down for a moment on a footstool, in her 
white night-gown, her chin on her hands, and her 
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feet crossed, in the very midst of that tall, wide- 
spreading, delicate starry whiteness. Through the 
intermittent jar of the elevated train, the far-off 
hilarious cymbal-clashing music of a hurdy-gurdy 
filtered through the alley back of the apartment 
houses, its strains melted into harmony by the 
distance. The children around the corner would 
be dancing to it on a pavement still wet from the 
afternoon's rain. It had played the waltz from 
"The Merry Widow," and the "Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,*' and now it began with softer blending of notes 
on the intermezzo from "Cavaleria Rusticana.*' 

Evelyn had never been able to hear those lovely 
strains without some tender, unexplained softening 
of the heart; her lips parted a little as she held the 
daisies against her cheek. She had never answered, 
even to herself, the question that Edith had wished 
to imply. Why should she answer it? Douglas 
himself had never asked it; nor ever would! But 
if — but if — if it had been possible — Oh, even 
in the music-filled night and in that daisied room, 
the question was still unanswered; if Evelyn 
gave herself, even in the white secrecy of her soul, to 
any man, she must belong to him forever and ever. 



CHAPTER XXII 

It was not until two weeks afterward that Evelyn 
met Douglas Forbes. Every one had returned to 
town, but she was no longer one of "the crowd/* 
to be included in every gathering; that quali^r in 
Evelyn which made it impossible for her to insist 
on recognition had played its part here, she could 
always respond, with lovely sincerity, but she 
could not "hang on." 

Her relations with the inhabitants of her little 
world were at least friendly; she ran downstairs to 
the Vincents rather late one evening to borrow 
half a cupful of coffee for breakfast. Something 
in the manner of her entrance brought back 
forcibly the recollection of that other evening when 
she had fled there in fright. Mr. Vincent let her in, 
and just beyond she saw, as before, a group gath- 
ered around the table, all rising at her entrance, only 
instead of Charlton the dark and brilliant Wei- 
mart was there, with the square-faced, solidly 
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pompadoured Miss Stalworth. Evelyn herself, as it 
happened, was in the same dark-blue coat, which 
she had thrown around her as the night was cold, 
and her dress a thin muslin. She saw Forbes 
start as he looked at her. As their eyes met, it 
seemed as if the room shivered into pieces for an 
instant, leaving them alone together, before it 
became real again. 

" Good evening, everybody — don't let me dis- 
turb you," she protested in the midst of greeting. 
" I only came to get * the lend * of some coffee, Orra !'* 
She held out her china cup. 

" Take off your coat and sit down and have some 
devilled crabs with us,'* said Mrs. Vincent, with her 
thin cordiali^r. "How pale you look, Evelyn! 
Though you never do have much colour. Are you 
well?'' 

"Oh, yes, indeed," answered Evelyn. She hesi- 
tated for a moment between two vacant chairs, and 
then took the one next to Forbes. It gave her a slight 
shock again when she looked up to see him sitting 
there in that brown suit, with the authoritative poise 
of his head, the authoritative gleam of his dark eye 
— the bent arm in the coat sleeve, resting on the 
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table, seemed to speak of power. She had dreamed 
of him a good deal, and dream men are very different 
from real men; this one looked almost too real, too 
entirely masculine. He turned around to smile at 
her, after helping her to be seated, and that child- 
like sensation of comfort which had always been hers 
when she was near him returned, with, however, 
an odd little tremble under it. 

Every one appeared to have been launched into 
a deep discussion as to different forms of happiness, 
Mrs. Vincent in her light voice declaring that for 
her part all she would want was a house so large 
that she could have it full of people every minute. 
The glittering Weimart, who went everywhere and 
knew everybody in his capacity of musical critic and 
man about town, divulged the very unexpected fact 
that his dream would be to be served by people who 
never got tired; that no matter how gilded the 
restaurant and how fine the meal, all the incessant 
labour and fatigue of cooks and smiling waiters had 
begun to weigh on him with a darkening melancholy 
— he couldn't get away* from that background of 
incessant toiling service; no matter how one elim- 
inated, it was still there, and took away from the real 
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sybarite ease one would wish to feel. Perhaps the 
only way to achieve it was to go off in the wilder- 
nesSy and catch and cook one's own fish. 

Miss Clarice Stalworth, for her part, enunciated 
impersonally in her startlingly Biblical phrase that 
she had always thought the highest joy must be 
that of a woman who had borne a man-child; Miss 
Stalworth always spoke of a baby boy as a man- 
child. Everybody began, however, impatiently argu- 
ing with Weimart; while the rest were talking Evelyn 
mustered up courage to say in a low voice to Forbes: 

"YouVe sent me so many things!'* 

His eyes glowed on her instantly. " Not half so 
many as I wanted to send. Have you liked them ?'* 

^^Have I?'* she laughed; it was odd that her 
voice wouldn't sound quite natural — something in 
the deeper vibration of his confused her. She 
changed the subject. 

" I had a visit from your sister a while ago — did 
she tell you ?" 

"A visit from my sisierl^* He looked genuinely 
surprised. "No, she said nothing about it. I have 
seen really very little of her lately, she only got 
back to town for good a couple of days ago. Charl- 
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ton brought them down; he seems to have been en- 
joying immensely having a family time this summer." 

"Oh," exclaimed Evelyn, with that pang that any 
sudden mention of Charlton gave her. " Mrs. Sellier 
came the night of the daisies!" A little ripple 
passed over her face, as she leaned forward, her 
eyes fixed earnestly on his, with a desire to express 
in return even ever so little of the pleasure they had 
given her; with a most unusual impulse for Evelyn, 
her hand touched the rough coat sleeve near her 
for an instant with a little soft gesture, as she said: 
"I— //W the daisies!" 

"I hoped you would," said Forbes, in a con- 
strained tone. The next moment he had turned 
from her, though ever so slightly, to answer a ques- 
tion put by Vincent, and the exigency of converse 
held him afterward; he was drawn into discussion, 
while Evelyn sat there silent, her hands clasped in 
her lap. Suddenly she could bear this no longer. 
She rose, and snatched up the cup which Orra had 
filled with the coffee. "No, I must go at once," 
she protested hurriedly to hospitable efforts to detain 
her. "I forgot, I must go at once!" She did not 
so much as glance at Forbes — those proud, yet 
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scalding, tears must not fall! But as she went up 
the stairs she heard some one, in a second, coming 
up after her. She was fumbling blindly with her key 
in the lock, when Forbes stood beside her. 

" Evelyn !'* 

She did not answer, but stood there with her face 
toward the door. 

"Evelyn! Look at me, dear." His voice seemed 
to turn her around against her will. "Why, 
Evelyn! '* 

"Why did you want to hurt me like that?'* she 
whispered in a voice that was half strangled. 

"/ want to hurt you /'* His tone had a poignant, 
yearning distress in it as he leaned over and brushed 
aside the fair strands of hair on her forehead with 
that light, fond touch h^ had used once before, as 
he looked into her swinfhning eyes, still deep with 
reproach. "Why, I couldn't want to do that, Fd 
give my — there's no use saying anything, is there, 
dear .? Only — I No, there is no use." 

" I did not think you would be — unkind," she 
whispered persistently. 

"No, I must never be unkind, Fd deserve to be 
shot!" His voice coaxed her tenderly. There is 
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no intimacy greater than the intimacy of being hurt. 
"Shall I tell you something? Tve hungered for the 
sight of you all these months while I've been 
away; you don't know how many railway plat- 
forms I've walked up and down in the darkness, 
thinking of you, with your face before me. I came 
to the Vincents* to-night — I've tried to cheat myself 
— I've been there three times, just in the hope 

that you'd walk in. When you did " He 

stopped. 

"Oh," murmured Evelyn. His masculine pres- 
ence so near her blotted out everything else, it seemed 
something tremendous and satisfying. "I wish I 
could see you every day," she went on childishly. 
"I wish vou could walk to the car with me in the 
mornings." 

"Do you, dear?" said Forbes. It seemed sud- 
denly to her as if his smile were a very pitiful one; 
she felt some strange, heart-tugging sorrow for him. 

Some one came out from the apartment above and 
began descending the stairs. "Won't you come 
in ?" she asked timidly, her hand once more on the 
key in the lock. 

He shook his head with quick decision. "Thank 
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you, no; I must go back to the Vincents*. Good 
night!" He held out his hand — once more Evelyn 
felt that wringing grasp that had startled her on his 
first call, before he ran down the stairway. She 
looked at her fingers curiously as she went into the 
room. 

" He must have loved me theriy^ she said to her- 
self with new conviction. She looked around the 
little room which she had left such a short time 
before — the whole aspect was changed, it seemed 
as empty, as barren, almost as fearsome as it had on 
that night long, long ago when she had been so 
frightened; the removal of his presence overwhelmed 
her with a strange sense of eternal' desolateness. 
All the times that she had thought herself dispirited 
or lonely her dejection had only been a masking 
garment for Hope. For the first time it came to her 
that to see no more of him meant that she would 
actually see no more of him; that to have nothing 
really meant to have Nothing. 

What was the use of pretending that one could live 
one's own life t Whatever she had striven for had 
failed her. Oh, it had been the sport of influences 
which she not only had not sought, but which she 
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would never, never have chosen! Some day the 
flowers, the little voiceful tokens, would stop — she 
foresaw it; there would be — nothing; just that. It 
was not only Forbes, but Love, that had hurt her, it 
pulled a thick pall of darkness down upon her while 
she was still living; no matter how she might mourn 
or cry there would be nobody to hear. Even that busi- 
ness life — though it was but a wearying, small 
matter — showed signs of failing her; there were 
bills that couldn't be paid, Miss Dexter believed that 
The Infant would "go up." There were only those 
letters from her mother — dear, misunderstanding, 
believing epistles — to hold fast to. And one day 
— one — there came a letter in a difi^erent hand 
from any she was familiar with — a letter from Rand. 

"Evelyn dear," it ran, "I had hoped to see you 
before we went, but we sail to-morrow in a great 
hurry. We're to be in southern France for the 
winter; there's something tiresome the matter 
with me — it doesn't make any difi^erence what^ but 
Drummond has a delightful order for some pictures, 
and the doctors say to go there is just what I need. 
Don't bother about me, for I'm going to get well all 
right — and oh, I am that thankful it isn't one of 
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the children that I can't express it to you! Anything 
the matter with one of them just takes the life out 
of me ! Giovanna is going with us, and I am to do 
nothing but just be lazy. To be lazy with Drum- 
mond sounds terribly nice, I tell him. He's been 
so — Oh, Evelyn, it's strange, but even with all the 
pain Tve had I think I've never been so happy in 
spots, I'm glad/ at any rate, that I don't look 
unbecoming; I know I'd hate that. 

" And now, dear, there's something I want to write, 
just for you. When I talked to you that night — 
I didn't say quite all. And since I saw you last I 
have thought a great deal; I have thought that 
perhaps while I was away that might happen about 
which you wouldn't speak. And though there are 
so many things one knows one's self that are too dear 

and intimate to be put into words, there is one 

there is one I'm going to give you, I want to give it 
to you before I go, that I've never spoken of 
— not even to Drummond. It's the prayer I didn't 
tell you of the night we talked together — and 
I've written the words of it and sealed them up in the 
little envelope inside of this. Only open it when 
you know you've given your heart to the one who 
loves you. If that time never comes, tear up the 
envelope and throw it away; you will have some- 
thing else that is beautiful, never fear! 
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"I'm not going to say good-bye, only good morn- 
ing. Evelyn, dear Evelyn, good morning! 

" Your friend forever, 

" Rand/' 

As she finished reading Evelyn felt only a deep, 
seizing sense of fear for Rand. She put the little 
enclosed envelope away in her desk, with a dreary 
uninterest; it would never be needed. She said to 
herself on more than one morning in the days that 
followed, with languid dreariness, as she walked 
alone to the trolley car: 

"After all, what is the use ?** 



CHAPTER XXIII 

One bleak, raw Saturday afternoon in the latter 
part of October, Evelyn started, after her lunch, for 
one of the uptown shops in the Avenue; one had to 
have clothes, anyway. 

It was the day of a great political parade. She had 
heard the far-off strains of drums all the morning; 
down the side street on which she was walking she 
could look toward the Avenue, where the procession 
showed itself between the stationary trucks and wag- 
ons, as a compact mass in the small section between 
the corners of the street. She hurried toward it, 
caught by the band and that tramp of marching feet 
that invariably stirred something in the blood that 
had come down to her from a long line of the gallant 
soldiers, her far-progenitors. Neither of Evelyn's 
sisters had that feeling that stirred in her, that call 
to something, she knew not what, in which self was 
forgotten. As she reached the Avenue she stopped 
short, spell-bound, to look up and down at the 
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sight that burst upon her; as far as the eye could 
see in either direction there were ranks and ranks 
of men stepping forward — men in no glory of 
military uniforms, but potential voters, with only 
the trappings or insignia of civil organizations, com- 
ing on and on and on, between the houses, as she 
stood there, passing the spire of the church opposite, 
and going on and on and on in ranks up the hill 
between the tall buildings of stone, and of pillared 
white marble, past the spires of churches. And, as 
far as the eye could reach in either direction, above 
each marching rank of men fluttered a waving rank 
of little flags; red, white and blue, they made a 
tremulous blending wave of colour, as they went on, 
rising and dipping in the fierce wind that blew 
straight down from the North. 

The flags resolved themselves into separate lines 
as they came abreast of Evelyn, breezily a-row, each 
little flag in the line tossing jauntily on the stick held 
by the hand of the man below it, and then went 
waving on ahead again into that fluttering mass of 
colour, passing between the tall buildings of ston» 
and pillared marble until it lost itself at the blue sky- 
line at the top of the hill. The sun, shining now and 
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then through a gap in the ragged, wind-riven clouds, 
dipped down between the tall buildings in a shaft 
of light that flashed a vivid illumination through the 
ranks on ranks of brilliant high-fluttering on-coming 
colour. The sight quickened the blood, with a 
strange joyousness. Evelyn found herself alternately 
walking along the sidewalk keeping step to the music 
of a band, and stopping at some break in the double 
line of onlookers by the curb to drink her fill of the 
lovely, inspiring sight. 

There were but few people on the pavement, 
except for that row at the curb, and those who had 
points of vantage on the steps of shops or 
houses; it seemed that on this Saturday after- 
noon nearly all of the usual, well-dressed popu- 
lation had gone holidaying out of town. The men 
and women who watched that steadily on-coming, 
on-marching procession were of a strange class for 
this quarter of the city — foreign workmen, with 
pipes in their mouths; shabbily dressed girls; large, 
hatless, waddling women, vulgar sporting youths, 
and Negroes. 

As Evelyn slipped democratically into an open- 
ing in the line of spectators, she turned at the same 
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moment as some hard object struck her arm — 
it was a basket; the woman who carried it 
carried on her other arm a year-and-a-half-old 
baby boy — and the woman, her light hair blown 
by the strong wind across her light eyes, was — as 
Evelyn recognized after the first moment's non- 
remembrance — Libby, the Libby whom she had 
met on that night ride in the tube at the beginning 
of her acquaintance with Charlton, the Libby who 
had been dropped from the employ of The Infant 
just after she herself had gone there. Evelyn had 
the same instant, intolerable sense of revolt and 
repugnance which the sight of Libby had always 
given her, the feeling that her own cleanness was 
contaminated. She would have turned away if it 
had not been too late; Libby had seen her recog- 
nition, and also, as Evelyn feared, her shrinking. 
She spoke, therefore, at once with the instinct of 
her gentlehood. 

" How do you do .? The wind blows pretty hard, 
doesn't it — turn around; it's sending the dust down 
the street." 

Both stood with bent heads until the dust had 
swept over; then Libby straightened herself as the 
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baby beat her cheek with his fat little fists, and tried 
to spring from her shoulder. He was a sturdy little 
thing, with wisps of light straight hair like Libby's, 
very large, round, blue eyes, and a round, red mouth, 
open to show little white teeth. He was clad in a 
red worsted cap and a worn brown coat, and the toes 
of his worn little brown shoes beat a tattoo in the air 
as he vociferated : " Up — up — up ! " 

''He wants me to hold him higher so as he can 
see the soldiers and the flags," said his mother. 
"He's crazy over those flags, Fve been walkin' 
along here this half-hour tryin' to get in front with 
him so's he could see; my arms are so tired I can't 
get him up any higher. Here, Bertie, quit kickin' 
at your mommer, or mommer'll have to spank you. 
He don't mind a word I say," she proclaimed, with 
the customary pride of weak motherhood in the 
declaration. 

"I'll hold your bundle for you," suggested Evelyn 
with an effort; her fingers were loath to touch any- 
thing belonging to Libby. The next moment her 
face surged with colour at some inward thought, 
a sudden fierce scorn for her Pharasaical niceness 
struck her. "Give me the child; I'm so much taller!" 
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She put out her arms and took the boy, setting 
him upon her strong young shoulders, though she felt 
herself trembling, while Libby, with a sigh, uncon- 
sciously relaxed a tension that showed now as having 
been near to the breaking point. Evelyn went on 
cheerily: 

*'Now Bertie can see the parade!** 

The little feet ceased their kicking, a fat hand 
clutched her hair, as Bertie leaned forward, rapt. A 
thousand little flags were still fluttering gayly on 
ahead above those ranks of marching men. 

"It's real good of you, but I guess we'll have 
to be goin* home," murmured Libby after a while. 
" I was walkin* on to the cross-town cars." 

"Very well, then, I'll carry him for you," said 
Evelyn brightly. " Keep still, Bertie — Bertie's 
going to see the parade, just the same!" she pro- 
claimed with authority. "Bertie's going to walk 
with the parade — there'll be another band in a 
minute, with nice music." She clutched the fat 
little body fast in the arm clad in the blue tailor- 
made coat, with Libby straggling on beside with the 
limp of fatigue, despite her habitual pert expression 
of countenance. 
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The band came on, playing, as many will remem- 
ber, the strangest tune ever heard in the streets of a 
great city at a political parade: 

" Onward J Christian Soldiers " 

Evelyn walked, her head held high, her footfall 
keeping time to the strains, of which the words sung 
themselves to her heart, with the poorly clad little 
child held fast, and Libby with the basket by her 
side keeping time with those ranks of men, marching 
up the avenue. Oh, she was marching too! 

Some barrier that had always stood fast in her 
seemed to break down suddenly and let in a flood of 
something beautiful and divine; she felt a great and 
wonderful yearning over every one who was poor, 
or who suffered, or had sinned — a great compassion 
that made other things clear to her far beyond that 
once satisfying purity; if you never had anything 
for yourself, if you never, never in this world could 
*Mive your own life,*' you could still love. That 
was what it really meant to be a woman — never 
to think of yourself first, but always to love! All 
those people who were dear to her before seemed 
tenfold dearer. She was marching with those ranks 
of men^ and those ranks of brilliant fluttering 
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flags. The band had outstripped her feet; another 
band came on — (oh, wonder of wonders in the 
streets of a great city, never to be forgotten by those 
who heard !) 

''Come hither, ye faithfulf joyful an J triumphant!** 

"Here's the cross-town car," said Libby. She 
reached out her arms for the child. **It*s been 
real good of you.** 

"You must come and see me some time, you 
know where I live. Have you money for your 
carfare?** 

"Oh, yes — plenty," said Libby, making Bertie 
kiss his fat hand as she got on the platform. 

The sun had gone under, the wind blew from the 
ragged clouds and sent a whirl of dust down the 
column of still on-marching men. Evelyn did not 
know of that look in her face, sweet, and a little 
surprised and beautifully gentle, that made men 
instinctively step aside for her; the column of 
marching men were made to halt while a policeman 
took her across the street, with an unconscious 
reverence in his touch that he might have used to an 
angel who had alighted in the town. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



"Have you heard the news?" Mrs. Vincent, 
after furious bell-ringing, dashed into the room in 
her crimson house gown with the belt off, her hair 
awry, her eyes wild. 

"No, no — what?*' gasped Evelyn, a dish-towel 
still clutched in her hand. 

"Nothing terrible; don't look so frightened. 
We are all knocked silly. What do you think — 
Edith Sellier and Charlton Race were married — 
this morning!" 

" Mrs. Sellier and Charlton — " Evelyn sat down, 
pale and weak-kneed. At th« moment she felt 
inexplicably defrauded. Whether she saw Charlton 
or not, she still had that feeling of his belonging to 
her, of her knowing him better than any one else 
could. " But how — but why ? " she stammered, 
with a sense of the overpowering incongruity of 
the thing. "Why, she's " 

Mrs. Vincent threw up her hand with a gesture 
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of despair. " Oh, yes, she's at least twelve years older 
than he is ! Of course, as Victor says, she doesn't 
look it, but that makes no difference — she is! 
And after all her saying she would never marry 
again ! Of course, it's his money, she never would 
have done it without that — I've heard that she 
was terribly ambitious for the children. Mr. Wei- 
mart says he's crazy over her, and over the children 
too — they adore him; of course they don't remem- 
ber their father at all. You know how fond he 
always was of having attractive people around him — 
well, he told Weimart that to be with them satisfied 
every aesthetic sense; now what do you think of 
that?" 

"It sounds just like him," said Evelyn with a 
smile, as Mrs. Vincent stopped for breath. 

"They're going abroad in a couple of weeks; 
he's bought a chateau in the southern part of France. 
Mr. Weimart says — he's seen the picture — that 
it's as big as a castle. Mrs. Forbes is going to visit 
Edith for part of the year. What will become of 
poor Douglas I don't know; after giving up his 
whole life to them, there they go off and leave him ! 
Weimart says he feels dreadfully. The whole 
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business — Did you ever hear of such a thing in 
your life!'' 

"No," said Evelyn with conviction. 

At ten o'clock she still held the dish-towel in her 
handy the dish-drying unfinished. One question she 
had asked before Mrs. Vincent left: had Mrs. Selli- 
er's mother and brother been present at the cere- 
mony.? to receive an affirmation of the fact; the 
too well-informed Weimart had announced it, with 
the statement also that Forbes had not known 
there was to be a marriage until the night before. 

That night before, indeed, Forbes had been 
sitting alone in the library after dinner, when Edith 
came in in her soft trailing gray gown. Contrary 
to his usual custom, he did not look up with a smile 
to greet her — that smile that was peculiarly hers 
when they were alone — but kept on reading, until 
her fingers closed on the book, and took it from him. 
She pushed his face around to hers. 

"Edith! What " 

"Just let me stay here a moment." She slipped 
to a footstool at his feet, and put her arms around 
his knees as she looked upward into his anxious 
face. Her own was white, yet smiling. "Douglas 
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— it's my turn now, and you can*t help it I want 
you to come to my wedding to-morrow — I*m 
going to marry Charlton Race." 

'' Edith r* his tone was stern. "That is a sacri- 
fice no woman has a right to make." 

**Oh, dearest! Listen — It is my turn." She 
took his large hand in her white slim fingers, pressing 
it against her cheek and her lips. "I doubted — 
and then — I went to see her. I asked her — well, 
she would tell me nothing, but she told me just 
the same! If she hadn't cared for you she wouldn't 
have hated me so much." Edith laughed, yet with a 
little sadness. " Then I knew it was my turn — 
give me credit for that!" 

She laid her cheek upon his hand, with her eyes 
closed for a long time before she went on to his 
most voiceful silence. " But you are right, I couldn't 
have done it for that, only — Douglas, I can't des- 
cribe it, but I'm changed; you've seen it, without 
knowing what it was." 

"Yes." 

"All those years I felt one way — his wife still. 
Then one morning I woke and all that I had said 
I believed, all that I had lived by — had gone; 
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I can't describe it — in a night I had changed, by 
no will of mine; but that part of me was dead. I 
have lost something — a great deal — that I can't get 
back. I mourn for it, but I don't know that I 
would get it back if I could — I have changed. 
I no longer want what I said I wanted — I want 
other things. And — Charlton can give them to 
me, and to the children ! " 

Her tone, which had been sombre, suddenly had 
a ripple of lightness through it. "You needn't 
pity me! No one could help being fond of 
Charlton — he's the easiest person on earth to 
live with; I think he really likes my being older; 
and — he'll never wake that other Edith, he'd 
never want her; he'll be quite content with me 
as I am now. Larry is crazy over him, and 
mother approves." 

"And you're going to desert me, Teedy?" 
questioned the brother with deep pain in his voice, 
a keen reproach. "And take the children from me, 
too ? Is it because I haven't been able to do enough ?" 

For all answer she flung herself into his arms, 
sitting there on his knees with her head upon his 
shoulder, sobbing her heart out. He held her close 
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to him, silently. After a while he said deeply: 

Hadn't you better reconsider?'* 

" No. Douglas — 
Yes, Teedy." 

" We've been through a lot together. 

"Yes." 

" And I — Douglas, we'll never be this way again 
— just you and I, my own, own brother! I'll belong 
to him, and you'll belong to her — I may change — 
more. Back of everything we've been brother 

and sister, brother and sister, and now But I'm 

glad I've changed, I really am! for — it is my turn 
just the same!" 

It was reported by Weimart, the best man, that 
the bride had looked very beautiful on her wedding 
day. The announcement cards and invitations for 
the reception, two weeks off, had been received by 
everybody. Evelyn saw nothing of Forbes in the 
interim; he was said to be extraordinarily busy 
settling affairs for his sister and her family. Never 
had she passed such palpitating, strangely expectant, 
strangely frustrated moments. Every morning she 
had been nervously afraid that Douglas would come 
to see her, and every night she had been disappointed 
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that he hadn't. She had gone back to her fore- 
telling omens, tearing off little bits of paper, with 
"yes" and "no" written on them, and juggling 
with them before asking: "Will he come to-day?" 
They said "yes" or "no" an equal number of times 
whenever she tried them. When she was not think- 
ing of Forbes she was still wondering over the 
astonishing marriage; but why ? When one came 
to think of it, at least half of the marriages one heard 
of seemed impossible! 

It was on the very day of the reception that she 
received a letter from her mother — unusually 
short, yet it said a good deal. 

" My darling child — 

" I can hardly write to tell you that your uncle's 
business suddenly takes him abroad, and he has 
invited Sarah and me to go with him, instead of 
spending the winter here, as we had expected. We 
sail for Naples on the 29th, and will be gone until 
spring. We start to-morrow for home; I am going 
straight to Marian's, and Sarah will be with you 
almost before you get this; I will join her next week. — 

Your uncle decides everything in such a hurry! 
/ would not go for a minute^ if it were not for 
Sarah, but of course it is a great opportunity 
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for her — though I believe when it comes to seeing 
objects of historic interest I am more of an enthusi- 
ast than she; I know I won the prize in history at 
Miss Green's school, when I was thirteen. 

" I am very much bothered, though, because I can- 
not think how many pairs of shoes I ought to take 
with me — they say you cannot get them over there to 
fit, and my feet are so tender that I have been wearing 
my old slippers a great deal lately^ the pair of shoes 
Sarah insisted on my buying before I came out here 
I have never had on once — I could take theniy and 
they jnight not hurt me over there, where the climate 
is so different. I could not bear to think of going 
so far away from you — though, as your uncle says, 
it will be spring before we know it — if I were not 
going to see you first, and so soon^ which is mpre 
than I hoped, and I can get your letters almost 
as soon in Italy as in California. 

** I cannot tell you, my dear, dear child^ what your 
letters have been to me lately. Sometimes, when I 
have been reading them you have seemed as near 
to me as Sarah, who was in the next room — nearer 
than you often seemed when you were at home. 
I cannot describe it, but I cannot help feeling as 
if you had been under some noble and beautiful 
influence, and it makes me very, very thankful for 
you. I think I have got to the place — perhaps 
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it IS because I am really growing old, though I never 

dare to say that before Sarah — when it is not so much 

the presence of my children as their happiness that 

I long for. 

"Your Aunt Gracie has written to me of all you 

were to her and your Uncle Regulus. She will be 

in Cannes this winter, where I hope to meet them. 

I wish I understood more about foreign money 

than I do; in Italy it is a lira^ though nobody will 

tell me how much that is, and I know a franc is 

not worth as much as it sounds. Your uncle has such 

a confusing way of explaining things, he always 

begins by saying, *Why I thought every one knew 

that!' He does not realize, as I tell Sarah, that a 

person may, of course, know about a thing, and yet 

not he able to get it all exactly straight in a minute, 

Sarah is pulling this away from me to post it — 

Good-bye, my own darling childy with the constant 

love of 

"Your mother." 

Sarah would be at the house almost as soon as 
she got this! There was still the office-necessity 
of work, of staying to the last exacted moment, no 
matter what her domestic happenings. Fast as she 
hurried after leaving, Sarah was there before her — 
sitting on the stairs in the cell-like hall, waiting; 
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the same old Sarah indeed, well set up, freshly 
coloured, brown-eyed, who stopped Evelyn's 
embraces to ask matter-of-factly as they entered the 
apartment: 

**Why on earth did you put your sofa 
there? ^^ 

"Because I wanted it there," Evelyn returned 
laughing. 

" / don't think it's the place for it at all 1 Evelyn, 
do you mean to say you leave your slippers out 
here on the floor all day ?" 

"There's no one to see them," said Evelyn joy- 
ously. How funny it was to have Sarah here, and 
so exactly the same! Dressing for the reception — 
for to that she had decided breathlessly she must go, 
anyway — was such a delightful, homey thing with 
Sarah following her around, asking and answering 
a thousand questions, eating bread and jam in 
the intervals, and hooking up Evelyn's new long blue 
gown with its deep lace yoke and sleeves, and 
pinning on the renovated black-plumed hat that 
sat so well on the shining fair hair. 

"I'll be back in half an hour," Evelyn promised 
as she went off. 
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"All right; don't worry about me/' said the 
sister capably. 

The rooms were still crowded when Evelyn got 
there, but the space around the newly wedded couple 
was free. Edith was exquisite. One look at Charl- 
ton — the same tall figure, the waving hair, the poise 
of the head, the merry glance of his crinkling blue 
eyes — set her heart beating as he stepped forward 
before she spoke to his wife, to greet her warmly; 
with that one glance the first impression that she had 
had of him came back to her blessedly now: that 
he was not a man who would ever think meanly 
of any one. 

"How do you do!" He took her hand with real 
warmth in his grasp. "Fm so glad to see you! 
Edith, this is Evelyn; you know her, don't you? 
I don't know what I'd ever have done if she hadn't 
been so good to me!" 

" He has told me how kind you were," said Mrs. 
Race, with smiling, uninterested politeness. She 
turned to speak to some one else, but Charlton 
availed himself of the moment left him. 

"How do you think she looks?" he indicated 
his wife by a gesture. "Isn't she perfect? And 
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the children — " his glinting eyes embraced the 
two little girls, fairily arrayed, standing further 
down the room, and a tall boy under the chandelier — 
"they're exquisite. I never dreamed of such con- 
ditions to work under ! I ought to write my master- 
piece when we get to the chateau!" He lowered his 
voice confidentially. " Don't mind if I'm incoherent, 
I've got a lozenge in my mouth. I think I'm getting 
laryngitis." 

•"Oh, I hope not," said Evelyn with an irrepressible 
smile. He was as exactly Charlton as Sarah had 
been Sarah. "I haven't seen you for a long, long 
time," she ventured. 

" I've been working so — " he stopped suddenly — 
his eyes took on a quick, confessing reminiscence. 
" No; not since that night — do you know Forbes 
met me outside and gave me an awful scoring on 
staying so late .? I meant to come to see you a dozen 
times afterward. Pardon me, there's — How 
do you do, Mrs. Brent — and Miss Brent! Now 
I really couldn't have been happy if you hadn't 
come!" 

That burden, that haunting wretched burden 
was lifted, at last. Evelyn moved as in a maze 
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through the thronged room, filled with an unspoken 
thankfulness, a wonder that it was lifted, and with a 
great humility in the thankfulness; so might it 

not have been, if She would not follow out 

the analyzing thought. She heard Mrs. Forbes, in 
black silk, complaining of her neuralgia, and say- 
ing what a "dear boy'* Charlton was — like an 
own son to her. 

Celine and Celeste ran claimingly to either side 
of Evelyn; she listened to their charming voices 
telling her that they were each to have a pony and 
Larry a car of his own, hardly hearing what 
they were saying. Douglas himself was coming 
toward her at last. 

"Oh, it's youy* he said, with hand outstretched — 
his authoritative eyes looked extraordinarily brilliant; 
he seemed unexpectedly handsome and well dressed. 
"Have you ever been in this house?" There was 
something so intimately welcoming in his tone that 
she could only look away. 

"Yes, once," said Evelyn, with a feeling of 
being embarrassingly much alone with him, though 
there were so many people around. 

"Then I don't suppose you've ever been in the 
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dining room; come in and take a look at it. You 
see, in summer that's very pretty; it has an outlook 
into a real garden, with lilies of the valley around 
the flower beds — " He had led her to the window, 
out of which they were looking, and now he turned 
to the mantel. "These cupboards on the side of 
the chimney-piece — wait. Til open one for you; 
they're really quaint, don't you think i My father 
carved that cribbage-board in there when I was a 
little boy. Those pewter flagons on the side- 
board — " In the midst of his fluent if partly 
incoherent sentences whenever she looked up she 
found those dark eyes fastened on her; he went 
on showing her this and that, with an absurd, matter- 
of-fact attempt at detail that reminded her of the 
sending of those wordless postal cards, yet with 
something dearly protective in his attitude; the 
buzz of conversation was going on around them, 
the bride and groom were still standing up to be 
congratulated. 

"What are you talking about?" she managed to 
say after a while, with a delightful, amused feeling 
of superiority, through her continued embarrass- 
ment. 
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"I don't know!" He stopped short with a rueful 
laugh in the middle of the room^ looking at her as 
if there was no one else present. *' It's the truth, 
Fm as idiotic as a boy — I don't know a word I've 
said since your darling feet came into this house." 

"Then it's time for me to go," said Evelyn with 
suddenly heightened colour. "You must talk to 
other people." 

"Won't you wait and speak to my mother.?" 
He added the man's fatuous sentence, earnestly: 
"You'll like my mother!" 

"No, I can't wait now," said Evelyn hastily, 
with an absurd, awful, fearsome feeling toward 
that kindly lady such as had never overpowered 
her in connection with any one in her life. 
"My sister has come to visit me; I must go at 



once." 



" I've meant all along to see you to-night — " 
he made a rapid calculation. "At half-past eight; 
expect me then." 

"Very well," said Evelyn, hurrying off, with 
the knowledge that whatever she might do or say 
Sarah would suspect something; would suspect 
what? 
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" And aren't you going to take off your best dress ?** 
That was Sarah. "Oh, so you expect company. 
You need another saucepan, Evelyn, I don't see 
how you can use the one you have, it's burnt out — 
you were always so careless." That was Sarah 
again. "You don't hear a word I'm saying about 
our trip " 



"Yes, yes, I do " 

"Mr. Forbesy you said it was who was coming?'* 

"Yes." 

" And is he nice } There seems to be something 
very exciting about his coming; I might think '* 

''Sarahr 

Before half-past eight there was a silence. Sarah 
was resting on the sofa; Evelyn, her long lashes 
dropped, her lips parted, her hands pressed tight, 
tight together — Oh, if Sarah were only not there 
for a few minutes, so that she might open Rand's 
little envelope at last, and read it on her knees! 
The footstep coming up so quickly, so quickly — 
There was no ring, only that which had happened 
once before — a man's light tap on the door — 
so sure that she was waiting for it! to bring the 
blood to the cheek and send the heart beating. 
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"Aren't you going to open that door ?'* That was 
Sarahy sitting up straight. 

The tap came again. 

"If you don't let him in / will!" said Sarah 
vigorously, and going into Evelyn's room slammed 
the door. As once before, Evelyn felt that odd, 
flushing, overwhelming consciousness as his mas- 
culine figure followed her in; but she had not 
much time for thought! 

"Why cannot we go on as we were.? I liked it 
quite as well that way!" she pleaded. 

"Oh, but you'll like thi^ a great deal better, dear," 
he protested, gently, with his eyes so dazed with 
happiness that he hardly seemed to see her lovely 
face, though he held her in his arms. 



THE END 
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